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moment they arrive, there is, of course, t excitement among the || new-ness about them. The stumps of a clearing or freshly-boarded 
SELECT POSTSY. adhueat in these different parts of the country, and a vege barns—something that is the antipodes of romance meets your eye 








TO THE RESIDENT EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


My pear m.—I send you this, written out, for two reasons—to save 
you using the Book of Beauty, (which will get to the United States, 
I presume, as soon as this,) and to give you a correct copy—for I 
was out of town, and did not read the proof; and there are several 
mistakes, as you will see. The alteration, in the last three lines, I sent 
to Lady Blessington, but it had gone to press. Yours ever, N. P. W. 


From the Book of Beauty. 


UPON THE PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. STANHOPE.* 





BY N. P, WILLIS. 





What dost thou hear? 
Has the hymn of a fairy reach’d thine ear? 
Dost thou list the praise of thy beauty, sung 
By the araorous leaves thou art lost among ! 
Is the cluster of buds and roses there 
Of the presence of lips more bright, aware * 
And have they a voice, as minstrels say, 
For all things dewy and fair as they? 


What dost thou see? 
Has a sky-bound angel stooped to thee ? 
Doth some loving zephyr, with wings of light, 
Hover reveal’d in thy mortal sight ? 
Has a ray of a star, that should sleep by day, 
Stole back with the sun, in thine eyes to play ? 
Do light and air, as the minstrel sings, 
Yearn to the fairest of mortal things? 


Ay—gaze and listen! 
On thy Phidian brow the bright gems glisten, 
But the gnomes that wrought these diamonds fine, 
Knew not their bed in the Indian mine, 
As the spirits of love in earth and air 
Know every charm in a form so fair. 
Thou wert never alone, oh lovely one ! 
By dewy morn or by setting sun. 
Thou hast felt a thrill, thou knew’st not why, 
From the summer wind, from the golden sky— 
The slightest leaf, the meanest flower, 
Has touched thy heart in some lonely hour— 
Though the fondest friend had farthest flown, 
Thou hadst not been in that hour alone! 


Oh the life that stirs in the panting rose— 

The vital breath in each breeze that blows— 

The far-sent ray of the arrowy light— 

Perfume and music, by day and night— 

I have sometimes thought they come and go, 

With a spirit’s power to see and know, 

And tremble with love in their viewless sphere, 
And whisper low 

When forms of the beauty of heaven are near. 








TCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for December. 


PEDLER KARL. 


‘Which manner of digression however some dislike as frivolous and 
impertinent, yet I am of Beroaldus, his opinion; such digressions do 
= delight and refresh a weary reader; they are like sawce toa 
bad stomach, and I therefore do most willingly use them.”—Burton. 





| live on in peace and unrepining industry, and a more thriving com- 


| over on a Sunday and watched those solemn virgins dropping in, one || 


| rence, some betrayal of an ill-suppressed impulse, till my eyes ached 


| again. 
| sight of her for two hours, and she might have been made of cheese- 





I am not sure whether Lebanon Springs, the scene of a romantic 
story I am about to tell, belong to New-York or Massachusetts. It 
is not very important, to be sure, in a country where people take | 
Vermont and Patagonia to be neighbouring states, but I have a na- || 
tural looseness in geography which I take pains to mortify by expo- 
sure. Very odd! that I should not remember more of the place where || 
I took my first lessons in philandering—where I first saw you, bright- 


est and most beautiful A. D., (not Anno Domini,) in your white | 
morning frocks and black French aprons! 
Lebanon Springs are the rage about once in three years. I must | 


let you into the secret of these things, gentle reader, for perhaps I | 
am the only individual existing who has penetrated the mysteries of | 
the four dynasties of American fashion. In the thirteen millions 
of inhabitants in the United States, there are precisely four authenti- 
cated and undisputed aristocratic families. There is one in Boston, 
one in New-York, one in Philadelphia, and one in Baltimore. By | 
a blessed Providence they are not all in one state, or we should have 
a civil war and a monarchy in no time. With two hundred miles 
interval between them, they agree passably, and generally meet at 
one or another of the three watering-places of Saratoga, Ballston or 
Lebanon. Their meeting is as mysterious as the process of crystalli- 
zation, for it is not by agreement. You must explain it by some | 
theory of homeopathy or magnetism. As it is not known till the 


| 
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flowers, 





presented leaning upon a garden pedestal, among leaves and 
l.stening attentively. 





| rent neck of beauty. I am not going into a regular description ; but 


that has ten thousand inhabitants one summer, has, for the next, 
scarce as many score. The vast and solitary temples of Pestum 
are gay in comparison with these halls of disappointment. = 

As I make a point of dawdling away July and August in this lo- 
comotive metropolis of pleasure, and rather prefer Lebanon, it is al- 
ways 5 oe sa to me to hear that the nucleus is formed in that val- 
ley of hemlocks. 

If Lebanon had a history—if it had been the scene of much 
human vice and little human virtue, like other spots of earth—if 
Bulwer (who is seen in apotheosis on the other edge of the great 
scroll of the Atlantic) had looked on it with his creative eye, and | 
poets with critics who are brother editors of quarterlies, had sprung, || 
flourished and died within its mountainous horizon—if, in short, bad 
poems had been written and much praised there, and lovely women 
been made lovelier by a deifying rank and more deifying fortune— 
if the ruins of a robber’s strong-hold stood on the shoulder of one 
hill, and the walls of a nunnery suppressed for licentiousness stood 
on the slope of another—then, I thmk, Lebanon would have been a || 
spot for a pilgrimage for its natural beauty. 
lotus with one leaf laid back by the wind. It is a great, green cup, 
with a scoop for a drinking-place. As you walk in the long porti- 
coes of the hotel, the dark forest mounts up before you like a leafy 
wall, and the clouds seem just to clear the pine-tops, and the eagles 
sail across from horizon to horizon without _—s their wings, as if 
you saw them from the bottom of a well. People born there think | 
the world about two miles square, and hilly. 

The principal charm of Lebanon to me, is the village of Shakers, |) 
lying in a valley about three miles off. As Glaucus wondered at 
the inert tortoise of Pompeii, and loved it for its antipodal contrast || 








to himself, so do I affection, (a French verb that I beg leave to in- | 
troduce to the English language,) the shaking quakers. ‘That two || 
thousand men could be found in the new world who would embrace |, 
a religion enjoining a frozen and unsympathetic intercourse with the | 
diviner sex, and that an equal number of females could be induced | 
to live in the same community, without locks or walls, in the cold | 


_ and rigid observance of a creed of celibacy, is to me an inexplica- | 


ble and grave wonder. My delight after breakfast, is to walk | 
over and spend the forenoon in contemplating them at their work || 
in the fields. They have a peculiar and most expressive physi- | 
ognomy. ‘The women are pale, or of a wintry redness in the | 
cheek, and are all attenuated and spare. Gravity, deep and ha- | 
bitual, broods in every line of their thin faces. They go out to | 
their labour in company with those serious men, and are never 
seen to smile. Their eyes are all hard and stony, their gait is precise | 
and stiff, their voices are of a croaking hoarseness, and nature seems | 
dead in them. I would bake you such men and women in a brick-kiln. 
Do they think the world 1s coming to an end? Are there to be |, 
no more children? Is Cupid to be thrown out of business like a 
coach-proprietor on a rail-road? What can the shakers mean! | } 
would be pleased to know. 
The oddity is that the most of them are young. Men from twenty || 
to thirty, and women from sixteen to twenty-five, and often, spite of 
their unbecoming dress, good-looking and shapely, meet you at every | 
step. Industrious, frugal and self-denying they certainly are, and | 
there is every appearance that their tenets of difficult abstinence are 
kept to the letter. There is little temptation beyond — to re- 
main, and they are free to go and come as they list; yet there they 





munity does not exist in the republic. Many a time have I driven 


after another, to the church, and when the fine-limbed and russet- 
faced brotherhood were swimming round the floor in their fanatical 
dance, I have watched their countenances for some look of prefe- 


I have selected the youngest and fairest, and have not lost 
parings for any trace of emotion. There is food for speculation in || 
it. Can we do without matrimony? Can we “strike,” and be 
independent of these dear, delightful tyrants for whom we “live and 
move and have our being!” Will it ever be no blot on our scutch- 
eon to have attained thirty-five as an un-fructifying unit? Is that || 
fearful campaign, with all its embarrassments and awkwardnesses, its 
inquisitions into your money and morals, its bullyings and backings- 
out—is it evitable? 

Lebanon has one other charm. Within a morning’s drive of the 
springs lies the fairest village it has ever been my lot to see. It is 
English in its character, except that there is really nothing in this 
country so perfect of its kind. There are many towns in the United || 
States more picturesquely situated, but this, before I had been abroad, 
always seemed to me the very ideal of English rural scenery, and 
the kind of place to set apart for either love or death—for one’s 
honey-moon or burial—the two periods of life which I have always 
hoped would find me in the loveliest spot of nature. Stockbridge 
lies in a broad, sunny valley, with mountains at exactly the right dis- 
tance, and a river in its bosom that is as delicate in its windings, and 
as suited to the charms it wanders among, as a vein in the transpa- 





I have carried myself back to Lebanon, and the remembrance of the 
leafy mornings of summer in which I have driven to that fair earthly 
paradise and loitered under its elms, imagining myself amid the scenes 
of song and story in distant England, has a charm for me, now. I 
have seen the mother land. I have rambled through park, woodland 
and village, wherever the name was old and the scene lovely, and it 
pleases me to go pack to my dreaming days, and compare the reality 
with the anticipation. Most small towns in America have traces of 


| was at Lebanon in the summer of 


| abroad soon, from a mere dearth of amusement. 


| and, at first sight, so shrinkingly dependent, so delicate, so c 


| naturally and unsuspectingly from the heart. 


| sex is monstrous, but lameness (the devil’s defect) is “ the 


| nades at Lebanon, with the 


from every aspect. Stockbridge, on the contrary, is an old town, 
and the houses are of a rural structure; the fields look soft and 
nial, the grass is sward-like, the bridges picturesque, the hedges la, 
and the pn no where so many and so luxuriant, are full-grown and 
majestic. The village is embowered in foliage. 

aera attraction of all, the authoress of * Redwood” and “ Hopé 
Leslie,” a novelist of whom America has the good sense to be proud, 


| is the Miss Mitford of Stockbridge. A man, though a distinguished 


one, may have little influence on the town he lives in; but a remarkable 


| woman is the invariable cyrosure of a community, and irradiates it 


| all. I think I could divine the presence of one by the growing of 
the trees and flowers. “Our village” is not like other villages. 
You will have forgotten that I had a story to tell, dear reader. I 
, (perhaps you don't care 
about knowing exactly when it was, and, in that case, I would rather 
keep shy of dates in a periodical. I please myself with the idea, 
that Time gets on faster than I.) The springs were thronged. The 
president’s lady was there, (this was under the administration of 





It is shaped like a |} Adams,) and all the four cliques, spoken of before, were amicably 


united—each other's beaux dancing with each other's belles, and 
soon. If I were writing merely for American eyes, I should digress 
once more to describe the distinctive characters of south, north, and 
central representations of beauty ; but it would scarcely interest the 
general reader. I may say, in } og e that the Boston belles were, 
al’ Anglaise, riantes and rosy ; the New-Y orkers, like Parisians, cool, 
dangerous and dressy ; and the Baltimoreans, (and so south,) like To- 
nians or Romans, indolent, passionate, lovely and languishing. Men, 
women and pine-apples, I am inclined to think, flourish with a more 
kindly growth in the fervid latitudes. 

| The campaign went on, and a pleasant campaign it was; for 
the parties concerned had the management of their own affairs ; i. e. 
those who had hearts to sell, made the bargain for themselves, (this 
was the greater number,) and they who disposed of that commodity 
gratis, though necessarily young and ignorant of the world, made the 
transfer in the same manner, in person. That is your true republic. 
The trading in affections, by reference—the applying to an old and 
selfish heart for the purchase of a young and ingenuous one—the 
swearing to your rents and not to your faithful passion, to your settle- 
ments and not to your constancy—the cold distance between your- 
self and the young creature who is to lie in your bosom, till the pur- 
chase-money is secured, and the hasty marriage and sudden a’ n- 
ment of a nature, thus chilled and put on its guard, to a freedom, 
with one almost a stranger, which cannot but seem licentious, and 
cannot but break down that sense of propriety in which modesty is 
most strongly intrenched—this seems to me the one evil of your old 
worm-eaten monarchies this side the water, which touches the essen- 
tial happiness of the well-bred individual. ‘Taxation and oppression 
are but things he reads of in the morning-paper. 

This freedom of intercourse between unmarried people has a single 
disadvantage. One gets so desperately soon to the end of the chap- 
ter! There shall be two hundred young ladies at the Springs in a 
a season, and, by the difference of taste so wisely by 

rovidence, there wil! scarce be, of course, more than four, in that 
number, whom any one gentleman, at all difficult, will find within the 
range of his beau-ideal. With those four he may converse freely 
| twelve hours in the day—more, if he particularly desires it, They 
may ride together, drive together, ramble together, sing 


together— 
| be together from morning till night, and, at the end of a Bf passed 
| in this way, if he escape a committal, (as is possible,) he will know 


all that are agreeable, in one large circle, at least, as well as he knows 
his sisters—a state of things that is very likely to end in his going 
I have supposed, 
however, the case of an unmarrying and idle man—a character too rare 
as yet, in America, to affect the general question. People n as they 
die in that country—when their time comes. “ We must all marry” 
is as much an axiom as “ we must all die !” 

Shall we go on with the story! I had escaped for two blessed 


| weeks, and was congratulating the susceptible gentleman under my 


waistcoat-pocket that we should never be in love with less than the 
whole sex again, when a German Baron Von —— arrived at the 
Springs, with a lame daughter She was eighteen, transparently fair, 
ild-like, 
that attention to her assumed the form almost of pity, and sprang as 
‘he only womanly 
trait about her was her voice, which was so deeply soft and full, so 
earnest, and yet so gentle, so touched with subdued pathos, and yet 
so melancholy calm, that, if she spoke after a long silence, I turned 
to her involuntarily with the feeling that she was not the same—as 
if some impassioned and ee woman had taken, unaware, the 

place of the simple and petted child. 
I am inclined to think there is a particular tenderness in the hu- 
man breast for lame women. Any other deformity in the = 
evil.” 


I picture myself to my own eye, now, pacing those rickety colon- 

ntle Meeta hanging heavily, and with 
the dependence inseparable im her infirmity, on my arm, while the 
moon, (which was the moon of the Rhine to her, full of thrilling and 
unearthly influences,) rode solemnly up above the mountain-tops. 
And that strange voice, filling, like a flute, with sweetness, as the 
night advanced, and that irregular pressure of the small wrist in her 
forgotten lameness, and my own (I thought) almost p#ternal feeling 
as she leaned more and more heavily, and turned her delicate and 
fair face confidingly up to mine, and that dangerous mixture altogether 


of childlikeness and womanly passion, of dependence and su; » 
of reserve on the one subject of love, absolute aieade 
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every other—if I had not a story to tell, I could o’ those sum- 
mer nights and their witcheries till you would the 
“Tutti gli alberi del mondo 
Fossero penne,” 
and myself “ bitten by the dipsas.” 

ema wages night late, in the gallery running around 
the second story of the hotel. There was a ball on the floor below, 
and the Sade, deatensd somewhat by the noise of feet in the crowded 
room, came up softened and mellow to the dark and solitary colon- 
nade, and added to other influences in putting a certain lodger in my 
bosom beyond my temporary control. I told Meeta that I loved her. 

The building stands against the side of a steep mountain, high up 
above the valley, and the pines and hemlocks, at that time, hung in 
their primeval blackness almost over the roof. As the most difficult 
and embarrassed sentence of which I had ever been delivered, died 
on my lips, and Meeta, lightening her weight on my arm, walked, in 
pore rw offended silence, by my side, a deep-tored guitar was 
suddenly struck in the woods, and a clear, manly voice broke forth 
ina song. It produced an instant and startling effect on my com- 

* panion. With the first word she quickly withdrew her arm, and, 
after a moment’s pause, listening, with her hands raised in an. atti- 
tude of the most intense eagerness, she sprang to the extremity of 
the balustrade, and gazed breathlessly into the dark depths of the 
forest. The voice ceased, and she started back, and laid her hand 
hastily on my arm. 

“T must go,” she said, in a voice of hurried feeling; “ if you are 
generous, stay here and await me!” And in another moment she 
sprang along the bridge connecting the gallery with the rising ground 
in the rear, and was Tost in the shadows of the hemlocks. 

“T have made a declaration,” thought I, “ just five minutes too soon.” 

Pacing up and down the now too lonely colonnade, I picked up the 
fragments of my dream with what philosophy I might. By the time 
Meeta returned, (perhaps half an hour, perhaps an age, as you mea- 
sure by her feelings or mine,) I-had patched up a very pretty and he- 
roical magnanimity. She would have spoken, but was breathless. 

“ Explain nothing,” I said, taking her arm within mine, “ and let 
us mutually forget. If I can serve you better than by silence, com- 
mand me entirely. I live but for your happiness—even,” I added, 
after a pause, “ though it spring from another.” 

We were at her chamber-door. She pressed my hand with a 
strength of which I did not think those small slight fingers capable, 
and vanished——leaving me, I am free to confess—less resigned than 
you would: suppose from my last speech. I had done the dramatic 
thing, (thanks to much reading of you, dear Barry Cornwall!) but it 
was not ina play. I remained killed after the audience was gone. 








The next day a new character appeared on the stage. 

* Such a handsome pedler!” said magnificent Helen to me, 
as I gave my horse to the groom, after a ride in search of hellebore, 
and joined the promenade at the well; ‘ and what do you think! he 
sells only by raffle! It’s so nice! All sorts of Berlin iron orna- |) 
ments, and every thing German and sweet, and the pedler's smiles || 
worth more than the prizes, and such a mustache! See, there he is! 
and now he has sold all his tickets—will you come, Master Gravity?” || 

“T hear a voice, you cannot hear,” thought I, as I gave the beauty || 
my arm, and joined a crowd of people gathered about a pedler’s | 
box in the centre of the parterre. 








| my despair, when I had been forbidden entrance, and he found me at | 
| if, indeed, he saw me atall in the darkness, and he immediately hastened | 


| possibility of following them in my wretched poverty, did not even | 


| dear Meeta, whose irregular step, as she walked back and forth with 


) brought to the catastrophe, but we hope it is near. En parlons nous?” | 


| pose to her to run away with a baron’s only a 





The itinerant vender spread his wares in the midst of the gay as- | 
semblage, and the raffle went on. He was excessively handsome. I 
A head of the sweet gentleness of Raphael’s, with locks flowing to 
his shoulders, in the fashion of the German student ; a soft brown mus- | 
tache curving on a short Phidian upper-lip ; a large blue eye, expres- || 
sive of enthusiasm rather than passion, and features altogether and 
purely intellectual, formed a portrait, with which even jealousy might |, 
console itself. Through all the disadvantages of a dress suited to his || 
apparent vocation, an eye, the least on the alert for a disguise, would | 


aunt, shall be weeded anew ! Hy 
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| «Ease both the bearing reins,” said I, “I am going up the 


the old castle towers, reading in the old library, rambling in the park 

or forest—it was a a friend, than Which I can conceive none || mountain.” . 
ighter !” “The deuse you are!” said Tom, doing my bidding, however. 
“ And her brother —— !” “ You'll find the road to the Shakers much pleasanter. t an 


“ Alas! changed! we were both boys, then, and a brother is slow I 


to believe his sister’s beauty dangerous. He was the first to shut the 
doors against me, when he heard that the poor student had dared to 
love his high-born Meeta.” Karl covered his eyes with his hand, and 
brooded for a while in silence on the remembrances he had awakened. 
“ Do you think the baron came to America purposely to avoid you ?” | 
“Partly, I have no doubt; for I entered the castle one night in | 


odd whim! It’s a an paged three miles, Miss Sli : 
would as lief be hoisted up a well and let down again. t 
that way, Phil!—unless you are going to run away with Miss 
Von ———!” 





“ Many a shaft at random sent,” 


thought I, and waving the tandem lash over the ears of the ponies, 
I brought up the silk on the cheek of their malaprop master, and 
spanked away up the hill, gg him ina rage likely to get a fresh 
supply of fuel by dinner-time. ‘Tom was of a plethoric habit, and 
if I had not thought he could afford to burst a blood-vessel better 
than two lovers to break their hearts, I should not have ventured 
on the bold measnre of borrowing his horses for an hour and keep- 
ing them a week. We have shaken hands upon it since, but it is 
my private opinion that he has never forgiven me in his heart. 

As we wound slowly up the mountain, J gave Meeta the reins, 
and jumped out to gather some wild flowers for my aunt. Dear 
old soul! The attention reconciled her to what she considered a 
very unwarrantable caprice of mine. What! could wish to toil up 
that steep mountain for! Well! the flowers are charming in 
these high regions ! 

** Don’t you see my reason for coming, then, aunt Bella ?” 

“ Was it for that, dear Philip?”’ said she, putting the wild flow- 
ers affectionately into her bosom, where they bloomed like broidery 
|| on saffron tapestry. ‘‘ How considerate of you!” And she drew 
her shawl around her, and was at peace with all the world. So 
easily are the old made happy by the young! Reader! I scent a 
moral in the air. 

We were at the top of the hill. If I was sane, my aunt was pro- 
bably thinking, I should turn here and go back. To descend the 
other side and re-ascend and descend again to the Springs, was 
hardly a sort of thing one would do for pleasure. 


her feet in the old corridor. It was the only time he ever saw me, | 


his preparations for a long-contemplated journey, I knew not whither.” | 
“ Did you follow him soon ?” 
“No, for my heart was crushed at first, and I despaired. The 


occur to me for months.” 

“ How did you track them hither, of all places in the world?” —_| 

“T sought them first in Italy. It is easy on the continent to find | 
out where persons are not, and after two years’ er I heard | 
of them in Paris. They had just sailed for America. I followed, but | 
in a country where there are no passports, and no espionage, it is diffi- | 
cult to trace the traveller. It was probable only that they would be 
at a place of general resort, and I came here with no assurance but | 
hope. Thanks to heaven, the first sight that greeted my eyes was my | 


you in the 


llery, enabled me to recognise her in the darkness.” 
“Who shall say the days of romance are over? 


The plot is not | 





My aunt, Isabella Slingsby, (now in heaven with “ the eleven thou- 
sand virgins,” heaven rest her soul !) was at that time, as at all others, 
under my respectable charge. She would have said I was under hers, 
but it amounts to the same thing. We lived together in peace and “‘Here’s a good place to turn, Philip!” said she, as we entered 
harmony. She said what she pleased, for I loved her ; and I did what || a smooth, broad hollow on the top of the mountain. 

I pleased, for she loved me. When Karl told me that Meeta’s prin- || I dashed through it as if the ponies were shod with talaria. My 
cipal objection to an elopement, was the want of a matron, I shut the || aunt said nothing, and luckily the road was very narrow fora mile, 
teeth of my resolution, as they say in Persia, and inwardly vowed my | and she had a horror of a short turn. A new thought struck me. 
unconscious aunt to this exigency. You should have seen Miss Isa- ||‘ Did you ever know, aunt, that there was a way back around 
bella Slingsby, to know what a desperate man may be brought to || the foot of the mountain?” 

resolve on. || Dear, no! how delightful! Is it far?” 

On a certain day, Count Von Raffle-off, (as my witty friend and | ‘A couple of hours or so, but I can do it in less. We'll try.” 
ally, Tom Fane, was pleased to call the handsome pedler,) departed || And I gave the sure-footed Canadians the whip, and scampered 
with his pack and the hearts of all the dressing-maids and some of | down the hills as if the rock of Sisyphus had been rolling after us. 
their mistresses, on his way to New-York. I drove down the road to We were soon over the mountain range, and the road grew bet- 
take my leave of him out of sight, and give him my last instructions. || ter and more level. Oh, how fast pattered those little hoofs, and 
| how full of spirit and excitement looked those small ears, catching 
|| the lightest chirrup I could whisper, like the very spell of swiftness. 








How to attack my aunt, was a subject about which I had many un- 





tisfactory thoughts. If the: thi he di d of || Pines, hemlocks and cedars, farm-h and milest , flew back 
sinaviinatiaaan 6 - Macca Beedle rrgei | like shadows. My aunt sat speechless in the middle of the back 


more than another, it was an elopement ; and with what face to pro- : } ; ~ ter 
= ter, and ved ost | seat, holding on with both hands in apprehensive resignation. She 


she must, the whole || €xpected soon to come in sight of the Springs, and had doubtless 
| taken a mental resolution that if, please heaven, she once more 
| found herself at home, she would never “ tempt Providence” (it 
me. Sequitur, I must play the lover myself. | was a favourite expression of hers,) by trusting herself again behind 
I commenced with a fit of illness. What was the matter? For | Such a pair of fly-away demons. As I read this thought in her 
two days I was invisible. Dear Isabella! it was the first time I had || countenance, by a stolen glance over my shoulder, we rattled imto 
ever drawn seriously on thy fallow sympathies, and how freely they || @ Village, distant from Lebanon twenty miles. 
flowed at my affected sorrows, I shame to remember. Did everwo- |“ There, aunt,” said I, as I pulled up at the door of the inn, 
man so weep? Did ever woman so take antipathy to man, as she | “ We have bid nearly described a circle. Now don’t speak! If 
to that innocent old baron for his supposed refusal of his daughter to | Y ou do, you'll start the horses. There ° nothing they are so much 
Philip Slingsby? This revival of the remembrance shall not be in | #raid of as a woman's voice. Very odd, isn’t it? We'll just 


vain. The mignonette and roses planted above thy grave, dearest | Sponge their mouths now, and be at home in the crack of a whip. 
|| Five miles more, only. Come!” 
Off we sped again like the wind, aunt Bel just venturing to won- 


in the hands of a pedler, taking on herself, as 
sin and odium, was an enigma, I ate, drank, and slept upon in vain. 
One thing at last became very clear—she would do it for nobody but | 





have penetrated his ina moment. The gay and thoughtless crowd || Oh that long week of management and hypocrisy ! 
about him, not accustomed to impostors who were more than they |} at last. 

pretended to be, trusted him fora pedler, but treated him with a respect ||“ Aunt Bel !” 

far above his station insensibly. | “ What, Philip, dear!” 

Whatever his object was, so it were honourable, I inly determined ||“ think I- feel better to-day.” 
to give him all the assistance inmy power. A single glance at the face “Yes!” ; ; 
of Meeta, who joined in the circle as the prizes were drawn—a face || “ Yes. What say you toadrive’ There is the stanhope —— d 
so changed since yesterday, so flushed with hope and pleasure, and ||“ My dear Phil, don’t mention that horrid stanhope ; I’m sure, if 
yet so saddened by doubt and fear—the small lips compressed, the || You valued my life # . . 
soft black eye kindled and restless, and the red leaf on her cheek, |, P ” te = ae .~ — a pane a good -— the 
deepened to a feverish beauty, left me no shadow of hesitation. [| || Gay before.) “ Dut Lom Fane has offered me his ponies and Jersey 
saluted a look with her that I intended should say as much. , Waggon, and that, you know, is the most quiet thing in the world, and 

‘holds four. So, perhaps——hem !—-you’ll 
| “Um! why, you see, Phili ” 

I know nothing that gives one such an elevated idea of human na- || I saw at once that if it pA to an argument I was perdu. Miss 
ture (in one’s own person) as helping another man to a woman one | Slingsby, though a sincere Christian, never could keep her tem- 
loves. Oh, last days of minority, or thereabouts !—oh primeval man- || per when she tried to reason. I knelt down on her cricket, smoothed 
— — _— sey em pete: have let all go but the enthusiasm | away the false hair on her forehead, and kissed her. It was a fascina- 
of the boy, and seized hold of all but the selfishness of the man! | ting endearment of mine, that I only resorted to in great emergencies. 
oh blessed interregnum of the evil and stronger genius '!—why can we | The hermit tooth in my aunt’s mouth became gradually visible, her- 
not bottle up thy hours, like the wine of a better vintage, and enjoy | alding what in youth had been a smile ; and, as I assisted her in roll- 
them in the parched world-weariness of age? In the tardy honey- || ing up her embroidery, she looked on me with an unsuspecting affec- 
moon of a bachelor, (as mine will be, if it come ever, alas!) with | tion that touched my heart. I made a silent vow that if she sur- 
what joy of Paradise should we bring up from the cellars of the past, || vived the scrape into which she was being inveigled, I would be to 

|| her and her dog, Whimsiculo, (the latter my foe and my aversion, ! 


a hamper of that sunny Hippocrene ! 
Pedler Karl, and the “gentleman in number ten,” would have |) the soul of exemplary kindness for the remainder of their natural 
lives. I lay the unction to my soul that this vow was kept. My 


been suspected in any other country of conspiracy. (How odd that 
the highest crime of a monarchy, the attempt to supplant the exist- |! aunt blessed me shortly before she was called to “walk in white,” 


ing ruler, becomes in a republic a creditable profession! You are a 
traitor here, a politician there.) We sat together from midnight on- | 
ward, discoursing in low voices over sherry and sandwiches, and in 
that crowded Babylon his entrances and exits required a very conspi- 
rator-like management. Known as my friend, his trade and his dis- | 
guise were up. Asa pedler, wandering about where he listed when! With the exception of “Tom Thumb” and “Rattler,” who 
not employed over his wares, his interviews with Meeta were easily || were of the same double-jointed family, of interminable wind and bot- | 
contrived, and his lover's watch, gazing on her through the long hours || tom, there was never perhaps, such a pair of goers as Tom Fane's 
of the bafi, from the crowd of villagers at the windows, hovering, ponies. My aunt had a lurking hope, I believe, that the baron 
about her walks, and feeding his heart on the many, many chance ' would refuse Meeta permission to join us; but either he did not | 
looks of fondness given him every hour in that out-of-doors society, || think me a dangerous person, (I have said before, he was a dull | 
kept him comparatively happy. man,) or he had no objection to me as a son-in-law, which my aunt | 
“The baron looked hard at you to-day,” said I, as he closed the | and myself(against the world) would have thought the naturalcon- | 
door of my little room, and sat down on the bed. struction upon his indifference. He came tothe end of the colon- | 
“Yes, he takes an interest in me as a countryman, but he does not || nade to see us start, and as I eased the ribands and let the ponies 
know me. Heisa dull observer, and has seen me but once inGermany.”’ | off like a shot from a cross-bow, I stole a look at Meeta. The | 
“ How, then, have you known Meeta so long ?” colour had fled from her cheeks, and the tears streamed over them || 
“I accompanied her brother home from the university when the | like rain. Aunt Bel was on the back seat—grace a Dieu ! 
baron was away, and for a long month we were seldom parted! Ri- | We met Tom at the foot of the hill, and I pulled up. He was | 
ding, boating on the Rhine, watching the sunset from the bartizan of '' the Lest fellow, that Tom Fane! ‘ 
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The day came i 
|| de 


| of 
| 


ask Meeta.” | 


r whether the horses would’nt rather go slower. Meeta had 
| hardly spoken. She had thoughts of her own to be busy with, 
| and I pretended to be fully occupied with my driving. The non- 
sense | talked to those horses, to do away the embarrassment of her 
silence, would convict me of insanity before any jury in the world. 
The sun began to throw long shadows, and the short-legged po- 
nies figured like flying giraffes along the retiring hedges. Luckily 
| my aunt had very little idea of conjecturing a course by the points 
the compass. We sped on gloriously. 
| Philip, dear! haven’t you lost your way? It seems to me we 
| have come more than five miles since you stopp’d,”’ (ten, at least,) 
| “and I don’t see the mountains about Lebanon, at all !” 
* Don’t be alarmed, aunty, dear! we're very high just here, and 
shall drop down on Lebanon, as it were. Are you afraid, Meeta!” 
|  ** Nein,” she answered. She was thinking in German, poor girl, 
| and heart and memory were wrapped up in the thought. 
| I drove on almost cruelly. ‘Tom's incomparable horses justified 
| all his eulogiums. They were indefatigable. The sun blazed a 
‘moment through the firs and disappeared, the gorgeous changes 
of eve came over the clouds, the twilight stole through the damp 
| air with its melancholy gray, and the whip-poor-wills, birds of 
evening, came abroad like gentlemen in debt, to flit about in the 
darkness. Every thing was saddening. My own volubility ceased, 
| the whiz of the lash as I waved it over the heads of my foaming po- 
| nies, and an occasional “ steady,” as one or the other broke into a 
gallop, were the only interruptions to the silence. Meeta buried 








| 


| her face in the folds of her shawl and sat closer to my side, and 
(she had hitherto walked in yellow,) and, as it would have been unna- | my aunt, soothed and flattered by turns, believed and doubted, and 
tural in Whimsiculo to survive her, I considered his “ natural life” as | was finally persuaded, by my ingenious and well-inserted fibs, that 
ended with hers, and had him peacefully strangled on the same day. | 
He lies at her feet as usual—a delicate attention, of which(I trust in | 
Swedenborg,) her spirit is aware. | 


it was only somewhat farther than I anticipated, and we should 
arrive “ presently.” 

Somewhere about eight o'clock, the lights of a town appeared in 
the distance, and, straining every nerve, the gallant beasts whirled 
us in through the streets, and I pulled up suddenly at the door of 


' an hotel. 


“Why, Philip'” said my aunt, in a tone of unutterable aston- 
ishment, lool:ing about her as if she had awaked from a dream, 
** this is Hudson !”’ 

It was too clear to be disputed. We were upon the North river, 
forty miles from Lebanon, and the steamer would touch at the pier 
in half an hour. My aunt was to be one of the passengers to 
New-York, but she was yet to be persuaded of it. The only thing, 
now, was to get her into the house, and enact the scene as soon as 
possible. 

I helped her out as tenderly as I knew how, and as we went up 
stairs I requested Meeta to sit down in the corner of the room, 
and cover her face with her handkerchief. When the servants 
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were locked out, I took my aunt into the recess of the window, || there was no forcing it to return. ‘What was to be done? A band must sweetness, and withal a good musician, in a German named Phall; they 
be 3; ay, and an of e nm “* ” at length, actually || had also an excellent flute in Mr. Gosden. 
pn nh rd army pan i n. 


ey <p tee oy me gg great surprise, that she had run away | (1 possess theatre, and there || We have not touched upon the orchestral arrangements of either the 
« Phil—ip Sli yen they scrape and blow at this moment ; moreover, when they adjourn, on | New-York Sacred Music Society, the Boston Handel and Haydr So- 
Phil—ip Slings—by ! ! Suturday morning, to worthy Mr. Blake, the treasurer, they are paid! || ciety, or the Philadelphia Musical Fund Society. The leader and con- 


My aunt was overcome. I had nothing for it but to be overcome || « That is the unkindest cut of all.” The public, also, are grown so un- | ductor of the first is Mr. Sage, a young man of uncommon industry and 
too. She sank into one chair and I into the other, and burying my gennty wise, that they take upon themselves to find out beauties and || promising talent. Of the second . Ges is the leader, and perfectly 
face in my hands, I looked through my fingers to watch the effect. fects in the performance of these intruders ; and the editors of the | competent to the task. Mr. Hupfeldt leads the third-named society ; he 
Five mortal minutes lasted my aunt’s wrath. Gradually, how- a aph — the Meh the eaid " eaars” p as to ng | 1s seen velo geen, but we are not vt ape J goqueteied wi - 

' . tain tunes, whi said “ ” played, even while asleep ; jormance as a r to venture a confident opinion as to his capabi- 
over, he bagen to steal « lock at me, end the expression of sescut- their impertinence about “ book number six,” really caused the public to || lity; the only work of weight and importance or heard led by hin, 


ph pagel enna oom gememane like pity. turn the said book out of the theatre. Shocking change! horrible state | was the Messiah, and in that, most decidedly, the style and time were 
7 6 ipemnt pa taking my hand. of tings! Only contrast such proceedings with the happy times, || awfully mistaken. These societies possess members who play on vari- 
dear aunt ! when Miss Lydia Kelly, assisted by half a dozen torturers of catgut, | ous instruments, but engage regular musicians for the public - 

ance of all oratorios. With these remarks we shall close this article ; but 


“* What is to be done?” j could draw crowded houses, and delight enraptured audiences, and be 
a to Meeta, who sat with her head on her bosom, pressed || extolled to the skies, by a goodnatured press, as a great vocalist! Those || ina short time intend to lay before our readers some observations on the 
mode of conducting bands, with the uses and abuses attendant upon the 


I 
my hand to my heart as if to suppress a pang, and proceeded to | halcyon days are gone, never to return! Ever since that man Garcia, | mode « 
and that woman Malibran, made their terrible innovations on the manage- | situation of leader. 


explain. It seemed impossible for my aunt to forgive the decep- ; : : 
tion of the thing. Unsophisticated Isabella! If thou hadst known || "al, cronemy, music otoe, started, ve ood chorus’ rieped by. The 











that thou wert, even yet, one fold removed from the truth—if thou White Leavy. with hosts of fairies end hishlendess ; The Calis, with ORIGINAL POETRY 
couldst have divined that it was not for the darling of thy heart | Aeterna meme nde mpeg oA pyeme Ayo hy no mye Aah. 0 | ri trates ste ane ans ee APS 
that thou wert yielding a point only less dear to thee than thy || Flute, with its harmony, and its choral strength, with Fra Diavolo, | 

THE BLESSING AND FAREWELL. 


maiden reputation—if it could have entered thy region of possi- || Robert the Devil, etc. ete., have all, in turn, eye themselves to the 
bilities that thine own house in town had been three days aired for || public ; most of them in becoming garb. ‘* These operas do not pay as STANDING on youth's bright threshold yet, 





the recepti f a brid i ; ;. || they did formerly,” quoth Economy. “Then get rid of the nuisance,” : oes 
vance, and all ray Gomm eae Tales tones ant eae | ne Aven. “but, if — > ot says Plain the public _ get | B we oem d = hopes to z oath a dear, 
: . : rid of you.” “Oh dear! oh dear! we are in a dilemma,” cry the man- eneath your childhood’s roof ye’ve met, 
= Serene ned pantks Gotha bares aah on | a rin chorus. > Confound that infernal Italian visitation; we can | Once more to hail a dawning year! 
; J ~ || blind the public no longer '* hn os honed 
prise and grief. ; , In edition to the deceat hand which the Pash theatre is now obliged : pee np apy «cer aig 
I wrote a note to Tom, left his horses at the inn, and at nine || to retain, to give effect to such works as merit the name of operas, we y id life's tho: 7 flo 
o'clock we were steaming down the river, my aunt in bed, and || have had a specimen of what a band ought to be, in that led by Rappetti, I pray that mid life’s thorns and flowers 
|| at the Richmond-hill theatre, the best, we do not hesitate to say, that His hand your steps may safely guide. 


— pacing the deck with me and pouring forth her fears and heey < meer aire ae Th o Itali 1 is fi 
er gratitude, in a voice of music that made me almost repent my self- | °Y¢t Played dramatic music in America. ‘The present Italian band is far | Trembling, I’ tch’d each and 

“ : 7 superior to the Park in violins and basses, t h not numerically stronger : rembling, I’ve watch’d each germ expand, 
sacrificing enterprise. I have told the story gaily, gentle reader ! but | however, its wind instruments, excepting the first flute, are inferior. | And guarded each from blight and tares : 





3 =e 4 
there was @ nerve ajar in my heart while its little events went on. The besetting sin of the Park orchestra has always been its inefficient So ye prove blessings in the land, 
violins. The present aie, Mr. moo ad aay well a to | ll reap the harvest of my cares ! 
_ || accompany the voice ; his violin-playing is far better than any other ia | : ' 
How we sped, thereafter, dear reader !—how the consul of his || that orchestra ; but he has contracted a habit, which it is our duty strongly Oh priceless treasures of this hearth ! 
i On me how cloudless bursts the year— 


majesty of Prussia was persuaded by my aunt's respectability to || to reprobate ; he flourishes, and plays little extempore solos of his own, Fresh hopes in you make glad ite birth, 


legalize the wedding by his presence—how Miss Slingsby fainted | by no means allowable in a chef d’orchestre, and decidedly in bad taste ; . 
legal away when he parson ae and om y when Pace he, however, seems a timeist, which covers a mabtnade of sins. | Then let not crush’d ones strew its bier! 


not to be the bridegroom and who was—how I persuaded her she The best musician in that band is Milon, who plays an indifferent vio- Seen must yo change youth's valnbow dreams 


loncello ; his arrangement of music in score, and general tact, were of 
had gone too far to recede, and worked on her tenderness once |! infinite service to Garcia. Mr. Cooke, a young man of promise, is the For stern reality and strife— 


more—how the weeping Karl and his lame and lovely bride lived || double bass ; but he is not equal to his lecessor, André. Among the | Although to the fature scome 
with us till the old baron thought fit to give Meeta his blessing and | best artists of the same establishment, we should point out Nidds, the se- Rich with che poetry of life : 
some money—how Tom Fane wished no good to the pedler’s eyes, || cond horn. Aupick, the first horn, plays well; but, from his using a Ay, thoushts of fame ere in cach heart 
and lastly how my aunt Bella lived and died wondering what earth- || key instrument, which, from its difference of construction, causes a dif- y: ue" i} dari he , 
ly motive I could have for my absurd share in these events—are ference of tone, it follows that the horns, although paired, are not matched. | And preeernry wild wr aring cheer— 
matters of which I spare you and Mr. Colburn the particulars. He || Of the flute and clarionets we may speak highly ; of Reiff, the bassoon, | Lhe polsaatt Unde go Gaty pas 

. P ; in terms of praise ; and of Cioffi, the trombone, too much cannot be said ; The bonds that long have thrall’d you here. 


is obliged to me, of course. May I flatter myself that you are not? || 1), trumpet is likewise 


good. ) 
Let us now look to Philadelphia and Boston ; and from thence, to find Well! forth, while hope unshadow’d glows— 

















any thing in the shape of a stationary band, we must leap to New-Orleans. Forth in young genius’ worshipp’d might! 
ee - _ ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON MUSIC. At Philadelphia, r. Benjamin Cross is chef d’orchestre, at the theatres Proud may vont eniaiaal be, we Abe 
a = || of Messrs. Maywood, Rowbotham and Pratt. He is a young man of Who seek ambition’s dazzling height ! 
THE ORCHESTRAS. excellent talent, but sadly misplaced. A better pianoforte player and And should no din het andiion : 
chorus-master combined, is not to be found in the United States, and p—hpageend dutherws ys 
NEW-YORK—BOSTON—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE. we know of no one so effective ; but he is a sad bungler at the violin ; When on you fame immortal dawns, 
nor has he in his scanty ranks, — consist of two oa oy oe Remember, if not high in soul 
BY A MAN seconds, with a tenor, himself included, one musician sufficiently g Her wreath you'll find a crown of thorns. 
ee > 4 a i . | og or Parisian —, band of = a 
. ; ‘ ability. A fair double bass, in the person of Mr. Hagenmacher, he has t ; ' brow and cheek 
THE progression and improvement of the delightful art of music within pore found ; however, the poh sen: management do not think a ee happy thought ; 
the last ten years are so remarkable, and the diffusion of musical know- || violoncello necessary ; and, as none of the papers in that city speak out Th r: ee th 4 en 
ledge so general, that we feel ourselves called upon, from time to time, to || on this grievance, or, as managers term it, bark, why, they save some | y tears, thy smiles, thy Dlushes spe 
A soul with pure affection fraught : 


turn our attention to its details. In the past numbers of the Mirror will be 


: i a L ten or twelve dollars a week, as they suppose, but we can assure them . - 
found various articles on this subject from the days of Garcia—our musi- || of the contrary. The fair city of Philadelphia List—though amid thy spirit’s chords 


contains too — 
their A dearer hand than mine may sweep, 





cal Columbus—until the present. We have a tigen pointed out || sons of taste to admit of such things passing without comment, an 

the striking march of musical intelligence, which first received impetus || wretched band keeps many a dollar away from that theatre which is Thou'lt still with feeling’s brightest hoards, 
from his exertions. Through Garcia’s influence, the —_ first were prac- || gladly bestowed upon French and Italian companies, whenever they ap- The memory of thy young days keep ! 
tically taught that a good band, and a chorus of efficient singers, were || pear. Maywood and Co. have, however, a tolerable flute in Mr. Robin- 2 yy = r{ high ‘i 
essential to opera, and the managers were compelled, though reluc- || son, who is a good musician. They have also an excellent first clarionet, | Oh, when thy cup hath mantled hig 

tantly, to engage musicians in these departments. We can remember the || and a good first horn—no trombone, no bassoon, and a horrible trumpet. With all earth boasts of hallowed bliss, 
terrible dismay of Philipps, the vocalist, when he had to exhibit himself || For this, when opera is played, there is no excuse while Norton lives Think how mid scenes of days gone by, 

in opera, with a band totally ineffective for the purpose ; and his inqui- || in the city. The chorus of Maywood and Co., under the charge of Mr. Thy voice, thy glance, thy love i miss. 


ries for a chorus were met with the usual managerial reply, “ Oh! cut || Benjamin Cross, however, is the most effective in the United States for 


the chorus out! My dear sir, the public only go to see and hear you; || its size, and its business is always perfect. F arewell—once more I bless ye all, 








and will not miss what they have neverhad.” Luckily for Philipps. the Irish || At Boston, Mr. B has indeed done the city justice with his band. charge earth’s spells beware ! 
melodies were new, and in his hands proved a substitute for con other Ostinelli is the hiediers Hill, who lately led for the New-York Sacred s aioe to neo fairy sar 
desideratum ; nevertheless, he attempted a mutilation of the Barber of || Music Society, is the first violin, and there are two others, strong and ef- =p e oth i h “ : 
Seville, and was forced to put plaisters upon the murd ds thus || ficient players. The second violins and tenor are equally good. Mr. Gear, y Lest vice beneath it weave her snare : 
inflicted upon Rossini, in the shape of “ Eveleen’s Bower,” and other || and a very superior player, are the two double basses; the violoncello, Ye know, as soon the rose would spring 
medicaments prepared by Tom Moore. At the Park theatre we had a || Mr. M , is excellent; the bassoon, Pearce, good ; the horns, by the In blushing glory ‘neath the tomb, 

—_— er whose Reng was not attuned to sweet sounds: the very name Messrs. Charlton, the best in the country ; Mr. Downes on the flute, is a As vice around your pathway fling 

ofa as he always termed all musicians, whether they played on || very fine player, and Mr. Kendal the first clarionet, (an American,) puts One charm unlink’d with sorrow’s gloom. 


stringed or wind instruments—was an abomination to him ; and he is re- || far behind him all attemps at competition ; and we are much mistaken 





ported seriously to have contemplated the erecting a barrel-organ in the | if he would not be considered equal to some of those who rank high in EE 

orchestra, which, with some twenty tunes in rotation, might have been || Europe, if he were there. Ia short, we consider that he merely requires THE STUDENT 

wound up, and set going by a scene-shifter, between the acts of a play, || to sit in a first-rate European orchestra for a couple of years, to arrive 

and would have superseded the necessity ofaband! After the appearance || at the very top of the tree. The trombone of the Tremont establish- I saw him o’er his midnight lamp, 

of Garcia, and the alarming invasion of that fine musician, with a host |} ment, a Spaniard, is a good player, and the trumpet a very promising With pallid brow, and kindling eye, 

of talent, what must have been the agony of mind suffered by the non- |! young man. Last, though not least, we have to remark on Ostinelli: | And, lines that thought and feeling stamp 
“| , to have seen whole rows of this hated class, scraping | this persun’s tone on the violin, is the roundest and most perfect we have w. hi ~ ad snd b : 

and blowing, for dear life, in place of the two or three old men andboys— || heard in America; his execution brilliant; his taste refined. As a first ere on his forehead, pale igh. 

‘all in a row”—who formed, what they called, the Park band? and whole || violin player, in the best band in Europe, he would be esteemed an ac- 1 saw him turn, with listless gaze, 

platoons of worthy, salm-singing ragamuffins, gloriously apparelled,as Ro- || quisition, but as a vocal leader he has many faults: he is nervous, and if The book, whose classic pages bore 

man conspirators, Venetian senators, and Grecian warriors, singing Ita- || affairs on the stage go wrong, he cannot put them right ; he is not quick The learning deep of other days, 

ian words—with their own peculiar pronunciation—to Rossini’s music, | at assisting the singer, but is liable to be flurried; and in that case, his A by-gone nation’s rescued lore ; 

with as much unction as if they had been giving out the old hundred! || time and leading become indecisive. However, to hear Ostinelli con- Te claimed net bis wented eins 

Such a state of things could not last long. Garcia quarrelled with the | duct one of Auber’s or Caraffa’s or Rossini’s brilliant overtures, aided | hap eener voapher pte ; 

management, who were short-sighted enough to allow the late Mr. Gil- || by the band of which he at present is chief, forms a treat of no ordinary | His thoughts and feelings were not there. 

fert to entice Madame Malibran to the Bowery, where the public fully || kind to a musician. We have to add that this band contrive to obtain : the fri 

proved that they were sensible of what they had lost at the Park—partly, || from Europe all the latest works, of the best masters. The Bostonians | I saw him, when ae night, 

we must say, by their own fault, in not yy! the Italian operas as | are familiar with the overture to Gustavus, the thing played at the Park, Had claimed her empire in the sky, 

they ought—and went in crowds to see that highly-gifted creature, al- | not being instrumented by Auber; they likewise have an opportunity of | Intently gaze on her pure light, 

though unassisted by the talents of her father. The apathy of the public || hearing every work of value now in the European musical world, either | As if to read his destiny ; 

to the united talents of Garcia, Malibran and Angrizani, in their proper || by French, Italian, or German composers. Mr. Comer is the musical Neglected lay his tablets by ; 

line of business, at the Park, contrasted with their enthusiasm ~ the || director, and he net only com their melodramatic music extremely Hi haat endl — not seen; 

fair vocalist, when they saw her miserably supported at the Bowery, we || well, but he takes care that classical compositions shall be given. At _ liars. <* 7 

are at a loss to account for; but quote it as a curious fact. At that pe- || the present moment, we have no hesitation in terming the Tremont band | To him the science of the sky 

riod, likewise, there was a Philharmonic Society formed, which gave | the best in America. We cannot say so much of the chorus ; it is weak | Was then as though it ne'er had been ; 


several excellent concerts, and was of infinite service to the cause of || in soprano voices ; and, although there are a couple of excellent bass The orbs above were shining fair ; 











music, by manifesting to the public what effects a powerful band were || voices among them, they do not always sing in tune. We prefer May- | is thought lings were not there 
enabled to create ; but, from some cause, this society died, what we may || wood’s or Simpson's chorus to that of Sen and we think t right also | His 0 and foe 
well term, an unnatural death ; it ceased to exist from want of support, || to add, that the male chorus of the Italian Opera at New-York, is better | That midnight lamp has ceased to shed 
and the apathy of those who should have sustained it. In the mean- || than any of the three just named. | Its light upon the student's brow. 
ime, Garcia had quitted the country in dismay ; his daughter fled to || We shall not notice the orchestras of the south in this article, but | The books to which his soul was wed 
those realms where music is amply repaid in coin and respect—and soon || merely add, that the non-engagement of musicians on the part of mana- | e 
grew to that height of fume, of which her early efforts in this country | gers, capable of doing justice to good music, used to find an apo in Are closed, alas, for ever now, 
bo the promising buds, and the managers “‘ were left alone with their || the scarcity of artists; but at the present moment, there is as fine a field | And Luna, in whose hallowed beams 
lory ;” but, heu mihi, the bolt was sped—the fatal blow to their tranquil- || for selection as can possibly be desired. The Baltimore theatre has | His lofty spirit seemed to lave, 
ity id om. No barrel-organ plans, for an economical orchestra, || been closed—although we are to find it is now re-opened by Mr. | Now, furtive, through the willow gleams 
weal own the throat of the public; its eyes and ears were opened, Decamp—and the members of the orchestra, with their excellent leader, Fes Geeee theve Wiseaieaieess 
old Tike e, of its swallow was diminished ; it had fed on dainties, || Mr. Willis, might have been put in requisition. This band was remark. | Dea ao tin had eae 
rope \ e a child, which tastes truffles or olives for the first time, it || able for ing the most talented violoncello in America, in the person of | But Death, to him, had brought no pain ; 
not fully understand their merits ; but to its old milk-and-water diet, || Mr. Peile, lately of Drury-lane theatre; and a hautboy-player of much | For he had loved—and loved in vain, 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: ~ 
Picrst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Planners. 





‘ ASIA MINOR. 

Natural statue of Niobe—the thorn of Syria and its tradition—ap- 
proach to Magnesia—hereditary residence of the family of Bey-Oglou 
haract of ite Pp occupant—the truth about oriental caravan- 
serais—comforts and appliances they yield to travellers—Figaro of the 
Turks—the pilaw—morning scene at the departure—playful fami- 
liarity of a solemn old Turk—magnificent prospect from Mount Sypilus. 
Tree or four hours more of hard riding brought us to a long 
glen, opening upon the broad plains of Lydia. We were on the | 
look-out here for the “natural statue of Niobe,” spoken of by the 
ancient writers as visible from the road in this neighbourhood ; but 








there was nothing that looked like her, unless she was, as the poet 
describes her, a “ Niobe, all tears,” and runs down toward the Sara- 
bat, in what we took to be only a very pretty mountain rivulet. It 
served for simple fresh water to our volunteer companion, who 
darted off an hour before sunset, and had finished his ablutions and 
prayers, and was rising from his knees as we overtook him upon its 
grassy border. Almost the only thing that grows in these Jong moun- 
tain passes, is the peculiar thorn of Syria, said to be the same of 
which our Saviour'’s crown was plaited. It differs from the common 
species in having a hooked thorn alternating with the straight, add- 
ing cruelly to its power of laceration. It is remarkable that the 
flower, at this season withering on the bush, is a circular golden- 
coloured leaf, resembling exactly the radiated glory usually drawn 
around the heads of Christ and the Virgin. 

Amid a sunset of uncommon splendour, firing every peak of the 
opposite range of hilis with an effulgent red, and filling the valley 
between with an atmosphere of heavenly purple, we descended into 
the plain. 

Mount Sypilus, in whose rocks the magnetic ore is said to have 
been first discovered, hung over us in bold precipices ; and, rounding 
a projecting spur, we came suddenly in sight of the minarets and 
cypresses of Magnesia, (not pronounced as if written in an apothe- 
cary’s bill,) the ancient capital of the Ottoman empire. 

On the side of the ascent, above the town, we observed a large 
isolated mansion, surrounded with a wall, and planted about with 
noble trees, looking, with the exception that it was too freshly 
painted, like one of the fine old castle-palaces of Italy. It was 
something very extraordinary for the east, where no man builds 
beyond the city wall, and no house is very much larger than another. 
It was the hereditary residence, we afterward discovered, of almost 
the only noble family in Turkey—that of the Bey-Oglow. You will 
recollect Byron's allusion to it in the “ Bride of Abydos :” 

«© We Moslem reck not much of blood, 
But yet the race of Karaisman, 

Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood, 
First of the bold Timareot bands 

Who won, and well can keep, their lands ; 

Enough that he who comes to woo 

Is kinsman of the Bey Oglou.” 

I quote from memory, perhaps incorrectly. 

The present descendant is still in possession of the title, and is 
said to be a liberal-minded and hospitable old Turk, of the ancient 
and better school. His camels are the finest that come into Smyrna, 
and are famous for their beauty and appointments. 

Our devout companion left us at the first turning in the town, lay- 
ing his hand to his breast in gratitude for having been suffered to | 
annoy us all day with his brilliant equitation, and we stumbled in 
through the increasing shadows of twilight to the caravanserai. 

It is very possible that the reader has but a slender conception of 
an oriental hotel. Supposing it, at least, from the inadequacy of my | 
own previous ideas, I shall allow myself a little particularity in the | 
description of the conveniences which the travelling Zuleikas and | 
Fatimas, the Maleks and Othmans, of eastern story, encounter in 
their romantic journeys. 

It was near the farther outskirt of the large city of Magnesia, (the 
accent, I repeat, is on the penult,) that we found the way encum- | 
bered with some scores of kneeling camels, announcing our vicinity 
toakhan. A large wooden building, rather off its perpendicular, 
with a great many windows, but no panes in them, and only here and 
there a shutter “‘ hanging by the eyelids,” presently appeared, and en- 
tering its hospitable gateway, which had neither gate nor porter, we 
dismounted in a large court, lit only by the stars, and pre-occupied | 
by any number of mules and horses. An inviting staircase led to | 
a gallery encircling the whole area, from which opened thirty or forty | 
small doors ; but, though we made as much noise as could be ex- 
pected of as many men and horses, no waiter looked over the balus- | 
trade, nor maid Cicely, nor Boniface, or their corresponding repre- 
sentatives in. Turkey, invited us in. The suridjee looked to his 
horses, which was his business, and to look to ourselves was ours ; | 
though, with our stiff limbs and clamorous appetites, we set about | 
it rather despairingly. 

The Figaro of the Turks is a caféjee, who, besides shaving, mak- 
ing coffee and bleeding, is supposed to be capable of every office re- 
quired by man. He is generally a Greek, the Mussulman seldom 
having sufficient facility of character for the vocation. In a few 
minutes, then, the nearest Figaro was produced, who, scarce dissem- 
bling his surprise at the improvidence of travellers who went about 
without pot or kettle, bag of rice or bottle of oil, led the way with 
his primitive lamp to our apartment. We migh\ have our choice of 
twenty. Having looked at the other nineteen, we came back to the 
first, reconciled to it by sheer force of comparison. Of its two win- 
dows one alone had a shutter that would fulfil its destiny. It con- 
tained neither.chair, table, nor utensil of any description. Its floor 
had not been swept, nor its walls whitewashed since the days of Ti- 

















mour the Tartar. Kalo! Kalo!” (Greek for you will be very com- 


fortable,) cried our commissary, throwing down some old mats to 
spread our carpets upon. But the mats were alive with vermin, and, 
for sweeping the room, the dust would not have been laid till mid- 
night. So we threw down our carpets upon the floor, and driving from 
our minds the too luxurious thoughts of clean straw, and a comer 
in a warm barn, sat down, by the glimmer of a flaring taper, to wait, 
with what patience we might, for a chicken still breathing freely on 
his roost, and turn our backs as ingeniously as possible on a chilly 
December wind, that came in at the open window, as if it knew the 
caravanserai were free to all comers. There is but one circumstance 
to add to this faithful description—and it is one which, in the minds 
of many very worthy persons, would turn the scale in favour of the 
hotels of the east, with all their disadvantages—dhere was nothing 
to pay! 

Ali Bey, in his travels, predicts the fall of the Ottoman empire from 
the neglected state of the khans ; this inattention to the public insti- 
tutions of hospitality, being a falling away from the leading Mussulman 
virtue. They never gave the traveller more than a shelter, however, 
in their best days ; and to enter a cold, unfurnished room, after a day’s 
hard travel, even if the floor were clean, and the windows would shut, 
is rather comfortless. Yet such is eastern travel, and the alternative 
is to take “the sky for a great-coat,” and find as soft a stone as pos- 
sible for your pillow. 

We gathered around our pilaw, which came in the progress of time, 
and consisted of a chicken, buried in a handsomely-shaped cone of 
rice and butter, forming, with the large crater-like black bowl in 
which it stood, the cloud of smoke issuing from its peak, and the lava 
of butter flowing down its sides, as pretty a miniature Vesuvius, as 
you would find in a modeller’s window in the Toledo. Encouraging 
that sin in Christians, which they would not commit themselves, they 
brought us some wine of the country, the sin of drinking which, one 


|| would think, was its own sufficient punishment. With each a wooden 


spoon, the immediate and only means of communication between the 
dish and the mouth, we soon solved the doubtful problem of the 
depth of the crater, and then casting lots who should lie next the 
window to take off the edge of the December blast, we improved 
upon some hints taken from the fig-packers of Smyrna, and with an 
economy of exposed surface, which can only be learned by travel, 


|| disposed ourselves in a solid body to sleep. 


The tinkling of the camels’ bells awoke me as the day was break- 
ing, and my toilette being already made, I sprang readily up and des- 
cended to the court of the caravanserai. It was an eastern scene, | 


and not an unpoetical one. The patient and intelligent camels were | 


kneeling in regular ranks to receive their loads, complaining in a voice, 
almost human, as the driver flung the heavy bales upon the saddles 
too roughly, while the small donkey, no larger than a Newfoundland 
dog, leader of the long caravan, took his place at the head of the gi- 
gantic file, pricking back his long ears as if he were counting his 
spongy-footed followers, as they fellin behind him. Here and there 
knelt six or seven, with their unsightly humps still unburdened, eat- 
ing with their peculiar deliberateness from small heaps of provender, 
and scattered over the adjacent field, wandered separately the caravan 
of some indolent driver, browsing upon the shrubs, and looking oc- 
casionally with intelligent expectation toward the khan, for the ap- 
pearance of their tardy master. Over all rose the mingled music of 
the small bells, with which their gay-coloured harness was profusely 
covered, varied by the heavy beat of the larger ones borne at the 
necks of the leading and last camels of the file, while the retreating 
sounds of the caravans already on their march, came in with the 
softer tones which completed its sweetness. 

In a short time my companions joined me, and we started for a 
walk in the town. The necessity of attending the daylight prayers, 
makes all Mussulmans early risers, and we found the streets already 
crowded, and the merchants and artificers as busy as at noon. Turn- 
ing a corner to get out of the way of a row of butchers, who were 
slaughtering sheep revoltingly in front of their stalls, we met two old 





Turks coming from the mosque, one of whom, with the familiarity of | 


manners which characterizes the nation, took from my hand a stout | 
English riding-whip which I carried, and began to exercise it on the | 
bag-like trousers of his friend. After amusing himself a while in 
this manner, he returned the whip, and, patting me condescendingly 
on the cheek, gave me two figs from his voluminous pocket, and | 
walked on. Considering that I stand six feet in my stockings, an un- 
wieldy size, you may say, for a pet, this freak of the old Magnesian 
would seem rather extraordinary. Yet it illustrates the Turkish man- 
ners, which, as I have often had occasion to notice, are a singular mix- 
ture of profound gravity and the most childish simplicity. 

We found a few fine old marble columns in the porches of the 
mosques, but one Turkish town is just like another, and after an hour 
or two of wandering about among the wooden houses and narrow 
streets, we returned to the khan, and, with a cup of coffee, mounted 
and resumed our journey. 

I have never seen a finer plain than that of Magnesia. With an 
even breadth of seven or eight miles, its length cannot be less than 
fifty or sixty, and throughout its whole extent it is one unbroken picture 
of fertile field and meadow, shut in by éwo lofty ranges of mountains, 
and watered by the full and winding Hermus. Without fence, and 
almost without human habitation, it is a noble expanse to the eye, 
possessing all the untrammelled beauty of a wilderness without its de- 
tracting inutility. It is literally “clothed with flocks.” As we rode 
on under the eastern brow of Mount Sypilus, and struck out more 
into the open plain, as far as we could distinguish by the eye, spread 
the snowy sheep in hundreds, at merely separating distances, check- 
ered here and there by a herd of the tall jet-black goats of the 
east, walking onward in slow and sober procession, with the solemn 
state of a funeral. The road was lined with camels, coming into 
Smyrna by this grand highway of nature, and bringing all the va- 
ried produce of Asia Minor to barter in its busy mart. We must 
have passed a thousand in our day’s journey. N. P. W. 
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THE MINUTE-BOOE : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





PLORENCE. 

Varying opini ; ions of travellers—effect of sudden transition 
from frmceig et td of poem at A extortions, and 
verations of the latter—roguery of the customhouse-officers—eternal reite- 
ration J quaiche cosa—indecency of the lower classes—the brighter fea- 
tures of the heerfulness and gaiety of the people—infinite variety 
of amusing objects—liberality of the grand duke and amiable private char- 
acter—palliation of his despotism. 

My remarks on the Italians will be differently considered by my 
readers. ‘Travellers, as well as doctors, disagree. Distinguished 
writers have pronounced Florence clean and the Italian climate 
healthy. My sudden transition from my own country, from her cheer- 
ful and beautiful cities, her broad bays and lordly rivers, her liberal 
laws, her free and intelligent people, her eloquent orators, the justice 
of her courts, the prosperity of her commerce, from education, lite- 
rature and general affluence and industry, from good morals and a 
rational religion, from the whole sublime fabric of her government 
and the thunder of an unshackled press; my sudden transition from 
these into the dungeon-towns, the depraved society, the paralyzed 
energies, the splendor and misery, the despotism and abasement of 
Italy, has placed my subject in all the prominency of close contrast, 
and led me to sketch, perhaps, broad, dark outlines, and to neglect 
those minuter colourings, which soften and redeem the picture. Still 
I shall write according to my impressions ; if I do not succeed in show- 
ing things as they are, I quiet my conscience with the conviction 
that I show them as they appear to me; this I have done, and it is 
all I have professed to do. J think, however, I have done more. 
The appearances of these scenes will be the same to many others. 
Let all visit Italy who can do so, but prepare for bad accommoda- 
tions, bad weather, wretched inns—to suffer from the heat, and from 
the cold. You wrap yourself up as warmly in this vaunted clime 

and love a cheerful fire, just as you do in New-York, with the ici- 

cles hanging from the pump-spouts and house-eaves, and the snow 
drifting up against the window-panes. ‘True, instead of icicles, you 
have here roses and oranges, but in the mildness of a climate which 
permits vegetation during the whole year, your enervated system ac- 
quires keener susceptibilities to every atmospheric change; as for 
the people with whom you have transactions along the road, either 
stay away or turn bully outright, and fight your path from Nice to 
Naples, or you will be imposed upon by nearly every one, from the 
sneaking customhouse-officer in greasy uniform, who prowls around 
you at the Dogana to extort a fee or wreak his malice upon your 
baggage, to the worthy proprietor of guartiere ammobiliate, (furnished 
lodgings,) who rises one hundred per cent in his demand the instant 
he perceives the fatal foreign accent in your new Italian. As for 
those modest youths who are ashamed to refuse charity, betray sus- 
picions or dispute bills, let none such travel in Italy; or rather let 
them come and they will be effectually cured of their virgin timidity. 
I used myself to be but an indifferent hand at a quarrel, but I fear 
wily impudence and gross extortion have nearly spoiled me. It is 
said that they never siea/. ‘There is a certain show of honesty, and 
you are assured that you may leave your effects in the voiture all 
night with perfect safety. Yet I have at different times sustained 
losses ; the articles having been, according to the vocabulary of Pis- 
tol, “conveyed” away. 

Wherever you go, you may depend upon having something to pay 
with which abstract justice has nothing to do. ‘“ Qualche cosa” 
(something) is begged or demanded of you everywhere and by 
everybody, for every thing and for nothing, and the phrase at 
length wearies your ear. The child hands you flowers and asks for 
qualche cosa; the mendicant follows you and beseeches “ qualche 
cosa per amore di Dio.” After all your hotel bills are paid, a group 
watch for you at the door, bow and scrape and solicit gualche cosa; 
a man interrupts you at dinner for your passport, and asks for gual- 
che cosa for carrying it to the Dogana; another returns it, (some old 
scarred soldier, perhaps,) and waits respectfully for qualche cosa. 
Qualche cosa must be given to the customhouse-officers for passing 
easily over your baggage, and qualche cosa to the man that unstrap- 
ped and strapped it up again. I once paid to escape an examination 
and detention at a Dogana; the rascals took the money, but said the 

















|| principal was present, and mede us unload and unlock—charged us 


double all round for the porters, and for bringing the passports from 
the house to the carriage, were insolent to us into the bargain, and 
when we were all arrayed to start, the officer stepped forward, took off 
his hat, bowed, and wished us a pleasant journey several times in 
succession, till perceiving we did not choose to understand his as- 
surance, he handed up his chapeau to the coach-window, and uttered 
aloud those everlasting words, qualche cosa, signori. These cus- 
tomhouse-officers impress me as the meanest of mankind—except 
| their masters. The eye at length grows sick of them, stationed as 
| they are in every little filthy town throughout Italy. They come hang- 
| ing about you for their usual bribes, beggars under government, and 
| scoundrels by profession. 
After the dishonesty of that class of Italians which I have seen in 
| travelling, appears their wonderful indecency. It exhibits itself in 
|; many forms. The statues are undraped, the paintings often sink to 
| sensuality, and the rude forms on the canvass and in the marble, are 
| no more cold and unconscious to the modest instincts of human na- 
| ture, than their living compatriots. The most commonplace decen- 
cies of civilization are unknown. Let no female walk through the 
| Streets of “Florence the fair.” The metropolis of flowers lies deep- 
| merged in loathsome filth and more than bestial vulgarity. 

The people, nevertheless, often appear happy amid their ignorance, 
; and devout in their superstition; on the principle perhaps, that they 
‘cannot be miserable for want of light who were born blind. In 
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the midst of this despotism and , the town is full of life 
and cheerfulness, and the country of heavenly loveliness. The 
subjects go smoking and singing along the streets night and day, and 
curl their mustaches with an evident satisfaction, free from the crimi- 
nality of political discontent. The shopkeepers stand in their cold 
shops with caldanini (little earthen pots of fire) under their cloaks 
os petticoats or on their counters; the streets are ever shaken by the 
roar of carriages, the most beautiful I ever saw; the friars preach and 
thunder in the churches—Punch, the quack doctors and street mer- 
chants amuse and cheat the people in the grand square—holiday 
after holiday suspends labour—closes the stores and offices, and cheers 
the population with idleness and fun—columns rise to perpetuate 
miracles—churches incredibly expensive are reared to celebrate saints, 
the bishops raise the dead, the Madonna paints pictures, utters prophe- 
cies, heads armies and fights battles; the priests sell holy relics, 
award full indulgences, and perform dramatic representations of the 
birth and burial of Christ in the cathedrals ; beggars shake their muti- 
lated limbs and tin boxes in the face of the revolted stranger; the 
grand duke, after expressing his humility in holy week by personally 
washing the feet of twelve beggars, goes with his magnificent train 
of carriages prancing and clattering along every afternoon to the Cas- 
cine, followed by the flower of his court; guards, monks, priests and 
richly-dressed footmen meet you in platoons ; beggars whine, asses 
bray, dogs bark and bells ring; and after all, perhaps, the Florentines, 
as far as mere animal enjoyment is concerned, are as happy as 
folks in general. 


If the hasty sketches of my pen could affect the grand duke, I 
should, sometimes, almost feel a twinge of conscience at the irre- 
verence with which I use his august name. They call him a good 
sovereign, and I believe he is, as faras he can and dare be so. He 
is truly liberal in many respects, and in his manners unaffected always, 
and some acts of his reign, (such as draining the Maremma, thus 
rescuing a large tract of country from malaria,) are praiseworthy. 
His political character descends to him, indeed, entangled with a 
broad system of oppression, which he did not create, and, probably, 
has not the talent, if he had the will, to reform, and I know not why 
I should be angry with him for having been born a duke. He en- 
courages the arts, but keeps his people in ignorance and slavery. 
His liberality on some points might put his abuses to the blush. His 
magnificent galleries are thrown open to the public, and his servants 
expressly prohibited from receiving any compensation, but yet what 
he wastes in pomp and pride he takes from his own subjects. As 
far as I can learn, his private character is amiable ; but he suffers the 
odium, at least, of negative political crime, by omitting to do much 
really within his means for the benefit of his people. He is a despot, 
and possesses unlimited power and riches, and yet he is but a slave— 
a shackled slave—afraid to conceive a noble thought, or promote a 
generous enterprise. He is a monarch only on condition of being 
a tyrant, and, were he to attempt the character of a good king, he 
would be nothing. He is then but a tool, and, with all his parade 
and show of power, fills a station by no means free from contempt. 

You cannot caricature Italy. The exaggerations of caustic ge- 
nius would only reach the simple truth. Let me draw her picture, 
not with the triumphs of a satirist, but with the fidelity of a painter, 
sketching from life. The earth is transcendantly, supereminently beau- 
tiful. Over it stretches a sky dec, y serene. The sun goes down 
in the cloudless west, amid tints of saffron, emerald and pearl. In 
the horizon lie piles of mountains, here spouting fire, and there sil- 
vered with snow. On the sublimest volcano hangs a town, exquisitely 
picturesque—over the most frightful cliff climbs a road apparently 
impassable. Hills clothed with palaces, villas, orange-groves, olive- 
plantations, fruit-gardens and verdure rise in the yellow sun-light, 
and the air is balmy and still. A beach, like marble, receives the 
billows of a sea azure as heaven. Temples, ruins, castles, cathe- 
drals, fortresses, convents and towns nestle in the vales, lie built upon 
the shore, cap the hills and hang from the rocky crags. Statues 
lean from the walls, arches stride over the chasms, and giant bridges 
of stone span streams, whose naked channels lie parched in the sun. 


In the foreground rises a town, dark, cold, and gloomy, emitting || 


dreadful stenches, and filled with haggard disease, blazing pomp, 
clamorous religion, and squalid misery. Processions of priests, 
troops of soldiers, groups of customhouse-officers glide to and fro, 
with bayonets and holy symbols. A voiture, tottering with baggage, 
mounts the hill, and is greeted by the voice of universal supplication. 
Some beg, some cheat, and some throw open the dazzling and stu- 
pendous cathedral. By a bridge, on the bank of a stream, a ragged 
woman sits combing her child’s head. The strangers depart amid 
the chant of the priests, the roll of the organ, the sound of military 
music, the ringing of beils, the demands of officers and the cries of 
despair. While, in the perspective, a brigand behind a stately foun- 


tain, watches his victim. T. 8. F. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

[A curious and amusing work, bearing this title, has been lately 
published in Paris, containing the reminiscences of the Marchioness 
de Créquy, whose life extended nearly through a century. The fol- 


lowing are extracts. ] 
MARTO, THE BANDIT. 








THERE was once in a city called Palestine, in the Romagna, an 
armourer, by the name of Dominico Marto, who took solitary ram- 
bles every evening after sunset in the great square of the cathedral ; 
he wore a long sword, and pistols in his belt. He was brother-in- 
law to the commissioner of police, and all the sbirri of the princi- 
pality of Colonna bowed to him with an air of mutual unde: ing. 

It is well known that a rich tradesman of the city came to him 
one evening, and said: ‘“‘ Dominico, here are a hundred ounces for 


. In about a quarter of an hour you will see two young men go 
denned tpecuiet | yon will them mysteriously, and you 
must say to one of them, in an under tone, ‘ Are you not the Chevalier 
Feltri?” He (the chevalier) will reply, ‘I am.’ You will give him 
a blow with « dagger, and sien it at his heart, if possible. 
young man is a coward, who will certainly run away, and you will 
finish Feltri, if nec It is useless for you to take re ina 
church ; return home quietly, where I will come and find you.” 
Dominico faithfully executed the instructions of the jealous man, 
and as soon as he returned home he saw this rich merchant arrive, 
whose resentment he had satiated. 


Dominico, “and here is another purse of a hundred ounces, which 
you may share with the first officer of justice who comes to you.” 
The chief of the sbirri soon after entered the armourer’s shop, 
under pretence of purchasing a poniard ; and, without entering into 
any explanation, Marto put into his hand the fifty ounces destined for 





armourer to come to his house, to sup with a party of friends. They 
went together to his lodgings, which joins the public prison, and there 
they found, for their messmates, the commissary, with the gaoler of 
La Carcera Principata. 

“ Signor Marto,” said they to him, “the masses of the cathedral 
are only twelve taris each. They say that the Chevalier Feltri has 
been stabbed ; have a hundred masses said for the repose of his soul, 
and do not let us say anything more about it.” 

The remainder of the evening passed away cheerfully. 

It is said that another day a strange servant came to propose to 
him to follow him to the gate of the city, where he found an elderly 
man, very well dressed, and followed by four servants on horseback. 
This nobleman said to him: ‘ Maestro Marto! here are two purses, 
of forty sequins each, I beg you to accompany me to my chateau, 
but do not refuse having your eyes bound. “ Willingly,” replied 
the other, and after an hour’s march they arrived at the old chateau 
of the Duc d’Andria, as was afterward discovered. They untied the 
bandage which covered the bravo's eyes, who found himself in a 
spacious apartment, where was a young woman tied in an arm-chair, 


articulate sounds. 

The old lord said to him, “ Mi-brayo! I must tell you that my 
servants are but chicken-hearted fellows, and my wrist is no longer 
| vigorous enough to give a certain blow, pray, therefore, have the 
| goodness to poniard my wife.” 

Dominico replied, ‘“ Gacelleniza, you have been misinformed 
about me. I await people (who can defend themselves) at the cor- 
ner of a street, or I attack them resolutely in a wood, but I will 
not put to death a Signora, who is bound in a velvet chair, and 
gagged with a Venetian fig. It is the office of a hangman, and not 
| suited toa man of honour,” and Dominico threw down the two 


| sist with unbecoming indiscretion. 
allow his eyes once more to be bandaged, and then he had him 
| re-conducted to the city gate. This noble and delicate trait, had 
gained Dominico Marto great credit and many friends; but there 
| is another which was even more generally approved. 

There were in the cities of Palestine and Gallicano two rival 
| families, and two men of high rank, who could not endure each 
other. They were the Cirulli, who descended from a cup-bearer 
of the Connetable Pompee Colonna, Prince of Palestine, and the 
Serra d’Ognagno, who descended from an incense-bearer of Pope 
Martin Fifth, (Othon Colonna.) 
nico Marto to a solitary lonely spot. ‘ My friend,” said he, * here 
is a purse with five hundred sequins ; it is yours; but promise me 
to assassinate the Marquis d’ 0.”” The worthy armourer 
undertook it, but he asked for time, as the marquis was on his 
guard. 


him five hundred sequins with the effigy of Saint Marc de Venice, 
if he would stab Cirulli. Dominico took the purse, and replied : 
“Signor Marquis, I give you my word of honour, that I will kill 
| Don Fabio Cirulli; never mind with what or how ; but I must tell 
| you one thing, which is, that I have already given my word of 
honour to take your excellency’s life.”’ 

The marquis replied, smiling : “I hope hereafter you will not do 
any such thing !” 
cellenza, I have promised, and mean to execute it on the spot.”’ 

The Marquis d’Ognagno attempted to draw his sword, but the 
armourer took a pistol from his belt, and blew out the marquis’s 
| brains; then he went to the comte, to whom he announced that his 
| enemy was no longer in existence! This honourable gentleman 
was very glad of it; he embraced Marto on both sides of the face ; 
| he made him drink some of his best wine of Syracuse and Lacry- 
ma Christi; he then gave him a superb sword in Damascus steel, 
and in the end he acquitted his obligation of the five hundred se- 
quins. 

Dominico then began to tell him, with an air of confusion, that 
he had equally promised the Marquis d’Ognagno to assassinate 
him, for five hundred sequins, which he ha 
| the Cirulli told the armourer that he was delighted to have been 
| beforehand with his enemy. ‘Signor Comte,” replied this con- 
, scientious man, “ that will not be of any service to you, for I had 
given my word of honour ;” and thus saying, he gave the Cirulli 
two blows witha stiletto, which pierced him to the heart. The 
count’s servants had run at the cry he uttered in falling; but Marto 
escaped from them by dealing blows with his poniard, and took 
| refuge with the Beneventine Monks, where all the brigands of Ita- 
ly rallied around him. 


[The following statement is probably more curious than true.] 


THE REGALIA OF ENGLAND. 


Lord Clare told us that the Stuarts had carried away not only 
all their collection of rose nobles, which filled a casket, nearly as 
| large as a hand-organ, which hap ned to be near us, but also all 
| the insignia of British royalty, with the po jewels of the three 
;crowns. He added, that the kings o England had always pre- 
| served carefully and religiously this sort of medals, and that above 
| three could not be found in all the cabinets of Europe, including 
| the rose noble belonging to the Czarine, for which she paid near! 
| twenty-five thousand francs. I have since heard from Mr. Wal- 

pole that with the exception of some vases and utensils of the 
sixteenth century, none of the pretended insignia of the crown of 
England, which they show at the Tower, are anterior to the Hano- 








| 








| ver rats, and that all these diamonds and jewels of the Edwards 
and the Richards are evidently false. 


other || 


“T am well satisfied with what you have done for me,” said he to | 


the justice of Palestine ; after which, the chief of the sbirri invited the | 


| and gagged with a pear of agony, so as only to be able to utter in- | 


purses at the feet of this vindictive husband. He did not dare in- || 
He begged the armourer to |) P 


The Comte Cirulli sent for Domi- || 


but Marto answered seriously : ‘‘ Pardon me, ex- | 


paid before he died : | 








Lives of the Palnters, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF HENRY INMAN. 








BY WILLIAM DUNLAP.* 


Tuts eminent artist was born at Utica, in the state of New-York, 
on the twentieth of October, 1801. His infancy and that of this great 
and flourishing place are coeval. His parents were English, and 
|, among the first settlers of Utica. Like most who are prominent as 
| painters, his early delights were connected with picwures, and his first 
| aspirations to be enrolled among famous artists. He read, as soon 
| as he could read, a translation from Madame de Genlis’s “Tales of 

the Castle,” and here he found food to nourish and his 
| love. Among the notes to one of the stories contained in work, 
| are to be found brief biographies of celebrated painters and sculptors. 
|| He never wearied of poring over their histories; and the name of 
i Raphael embodied in his young mind all that could be conceived of 
I eatness. It is aproof of an extraordinary intellect, when the love 
|| of facts supersedes the universal appetite for fiction. 
|| The father of Mr. Inman, perceiving the bent of his son’s mind 
|| thus early disclosed, kindly encouraged his inclinations. An itinerant 
|| drawing-master was engaged to give hiia lessons : but the poor man 
|| and poorer artist, soon found it necessary to decamp from Utica, 
|| leaving his pupil and creditors to mourn his absence. 
|| About the year 1812, the parents of Mr. Inman removed to the 
|| city of New-York, and there the study of drawing was recommenced 

under a competent teacher, who was e at the day-school which 
| Henry attended. Soon after, in 1814, Wertmiller’s celebrated pic- 
| ture of Dan, was exhibited at Mr. Jarvis’s rooms in Murray-street, 

and thither, as to other exhibitions, the father of the young aspirant 
| took him. Henry was not satisfied with one visit to the rooms of such 
| @ painter as Jarvis, and the result of his second visit is so well told 
|| by himself, in a letter from which I am permitted to make the extract, 
that I give it in his own words : 

**On a second visit when I went alone, 1 saw Mr. Jarvis him- 
| self, who came up from his painting-room into the apartment in 
|| which the Danz, with other works of art, was placed. On observ- 
| ing his entrance with maul-stick in his hand, and palette on his arm, 
| I removed my hat and bowed, presuming that he was the proprie- 
| tor of the establishment. At that time, J regarded an artist with 
| peculiar reverence. Without noticing my salutation, he walked 
| rapidly toward me, and with his singular look of scrutiny, peered 
| into my face. Suddenly he exclaimed, “ By heavens, the very 
| head for a painter !” He then put some questions to me, invited 
me below stairs, and permitted me to examine his portfolios. He 

shortly after called upon my father, and proposed to take me as a 
upil. I was at this time preparing for my entrance to the West 
| Point Institution as a cadet, for which J had already obtained a 
|| warrant. My father left the matter to myself, and I gladly acceded 
| to Mr. Jarvis's proposal. I accordingly entered upon a seven 
| years’ apprenticeship with him. Notwithstanding his phrenologi- 
| cal observation upon my cranium, a circumstance connected with 
my first efforts in oil colours, would seem to contradict the favour- 
|| able inference it contained. Another of his students and myself 
|| were set down before a small tinted landscape, with instructions 
| to copy it. Palettes and brushes were put into our hands, and to 
|| work we went. After much anxious looking and laborious daub- 
ing, Mr. Jarvis came up to see what progress we had made. After 
regarding our work for some moments in silence, he astounded us 
These are the most infernal 
to a mulatto boy, 
eé room,) take the 
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} with these words, ‘Get up! Get up! 
|| attempts Iever saw! Here! Philip! (turning 
t 


|| who was grinding paints in another part of 


Two days after, the marquis sent for Domiaico, and offered | brushes and finish what these gentlemen have begun so bravely !’ 


All this took place in the presence of several strangers, who had 
|| come to look at the gallery. You can imagine what a shock our 
\| self-love received. Such mortifications are the most enduring of 
|| all remembrances. Notwithstanding this rebuff, I mane to 
| make other and more successful efforts.” 

Well might he say so. A short time after, he worked upon the 
same canvasses with his teacher. Mr. Inman remained with Mr. 
Jarvis during the whole time of his engagement, and with him vis- 
| ited New-Orleans, and other cities. 
| Immediately upon his emancipation, he commenced portrait and 
miniature painting, well qualified for both branches. He must have 
| entered into another engagement as soon as the first was ended, 
for | remember meeting him, and congratulating him upon his free- 

dom and success, adding, ‘* Now as soon as you can, visit Europe,” 

and being told the next day that he was married to Miss O’Bryan. 
| To judge by his success, a visit to Europe would have been super- 
| fluous. In miniatures, Inman is second only to the works of Mal- 
bone, but the demand for oil portraits in large, has induced him to 
| re'inquish that branch of art to his friend and former pupil Thomas 
S. Cummings. 
In 1824--5, Mr. Inman joined the association of artists for draw- 
| ing, and on the establishment of the National Academy of Design, 

was elected vice-president, which office he filled until his removal 
| to Philadelphia, within a short distance of which city, at Mount 
Holly, he had purchased an estate, or farm and cottage, where he 
can paint, surrounded by his family, with the delights of rural 
scenes in summer, and the comforts of his own fireside in winter. 

The versatility as well as excellence of Mr. Inman as an artist, 
was once expressed to me by Mr. Sully, in nearly these words. “I 
remember going round your exhibition of the National Academ 
at Clinton-hall, in New-York, and seeing a fine landscape, J asked, 
‘Who painted this!’ The answer was, ‘Inman.’ Then I came 
to a beautiful group of figures—‘ Ah, this is very clever—let us 
see whose this is ; I looked at my catalogue—‘ Inman.’ Then sone 
Indians caught my eye—catalogue again—' Inman.’ A little far- 
ther on, I exclaimed, ‘ By George, here is the finest miniature | 
have seen for many soar it = a lady in ae ‘ Who is this 
miniature painter?’ ‘ n.’ His portraits I was acquaint- 
od with, but this variety of style sohoie altogether by iat 

To Mr. Inman, the Arts of Design owe, in addition to his many 
pictures and their influence, two excellent painters, one in oil, and 
the other in miniature, in the latter Mr. Thomas S. Cummings, in 
the former Mr. G. W. Twibill. 

fami! 
to New-York, having, as I understand, engagements which would 
render his country residence inconvenient. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Inman has returned with his 
* From “ The Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the U. S 
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CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 











A NEW AVENUE. 


Iw the New-York Gazette, of the thirteenth ultimo, we took notice of 
an article having relation to a subject which we deem of incalculable 
importance. It is one on which, through the entire mass of population, 
there is manifestly but a single opinion, one universal sentiment. The 
subject is that of opening a ous route somewhere east of Broad- 
way, in order to relieve thronged thoroughfare, and at the same time 
accommodate the dense masses of people who gate to transact 
business and pursue their various vocations in a portion of the city com- 
prising its chief wealth, and which is known to be the nucleus of enter- 
prise and commercial operations. To accomplish this desirable object, 
the writer of the article proposes to make William-street the line of com- 
munication, by continuing it through to Chatham-street, then striking 
across the great elbow formed by this street and the Bowery, until it in- 
tersects the bend in Mulberry-street, which street is to be followed, after 
being widened, if thought proper, until met by the Third Avenue, which 
it is pro to continue in its present dimensions, and in a straight 
course, by removing every impediment, until it forms a junction with 
Mulberry-street, which would not be far from Broome-street. — 

From a hasty examination of a map of the city, (which, if correct, 
would bring the avenue immediately in front of the cathedral,) we are 
led to the conclusion that the project would not only be perfectly prac- 
ticable, but that it would form a magnificent outlet from the lower part 
of the city, through its eastera and southern division, and at an expense 
by no means disproportioned to its importance. It presents itself as a 
grand scheme, and one entitled to deep and serious deliberation. We 
seem to have arrived at acrisis in our city affairs, from which there 
can be no retreat without a monstrous sacrifice both of character and of 
interest. It is no longer a mere matter of choice whether we will or 
will not have an additional channel of communication, for the use of our 
present numerous and rapidly augmenting population. We are brought 
to the point of imperative necessity, and some plan of the kind must be 
adopted. Farther procrastination would serve only to beget new troubles, 
and multiply to a great extent the expenses incident to the undertaking. 
A review of past transactions would be the best argument in the case. 
Owing to delays in making improvements which the public convenience 
loudly called for, the city has, in repeated cases, been saddied with most 
burdensome taxes, which might have been avoided by seasonable atten- 
tion to its obvious requirements. In all contemplated improvements of 
the kind, one imposing feature ought never to be lost sight of; and that 
is, that every year’s delay multiplies the difficulties, and adds fifty or a 
hundred per cent. to the expenses, without taking into view the many ac- 
cidents and losses ioned by the constantly increasing rush through 
one leading channel. We are continually annoyed, often ained, with 
the details of accidents and dangers attending it. Indeed such is the 
hourly throng through Broadway, that many timid individuals, on foot as 
well.as on horseback, and many private carriages too, are driven into 
narrow and confined streets, in order that they may proceed with safety 
and without interruption. Surely these considerations, and others that 
might be added, appeal with most persuasive force to our city guardians, 
to adopt some adequate and decisive measure of relief. They cannot 
require farther admonishment ; the citizens will sustain them in the en- 
for of any ive and noble plan, and we are well per- 
suaded they will never murmur when called on for the efficient means. 
We entreat them to meet the duty promptly, for it is useless to put off 
the evil day, which can only render the mischiefs more formidable ; for 
if “procrastination is the thief of time,” how much more of a thief will 
it prove to the kets of our citizens, when the obstacles to be over- 
come shall have doubled or trebled ? LEGION. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 





The History of China. By Charles Gutzlaff. John P. Haven, 
New-York. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Gutzlaff has resided many years in the Celestial 
Empire, as a missionary, and travelled very extensively within its con- 
fines. The narrative of his residence and travels was published not 
very long since, in Boston we believe, and was read, as it deserved to 
be, with extraordinary interest. His revelations were copious, authen- 
tic, most valuable, and, for the most part, entirely new. We cannot 
speak as favourably of the present work ; the first volume, containing a 
series of brief and monotonous historical details, is very dull, and, we 
cannot help thinking, very useless. A multitude of barbarous names, 
coupled with a succession of unimportant and meagre incidents, of the 
truth of which there is no evidence, and which appear to have no con- 
nection with contemporaneous events in other countries, and but very lit- 
tle with each other, afford but a slender compensation to the reader for 
the time and painful attention wasted on their perusal. The second volume, 
however, contains much valuable information touching the political, moral, 
intellectual and social peculiarities of the Chinese, and is not only curi- 
ous, but instructive. It is true that much of this same information was 
contained in the author’s former work, but it is worth repetition. 





The Young Muscovite, or the Poles in Russia. A novel. Harper 
and Brothers, New-York. 


In a former number of the Mirror, we gave a chapter from this admi- 
rable novel, with a brief exposition of its character. Apart from its 
merits simply as a tale, it has strong features of attraction for the reader, 
illustrating as it does a period in the history of two nations which have 
engaged no small portion of the world’s interest and wonder. At the 
time to which the narrative refers, the relative position of Russia and of 
Poland was in striking contrast with the present. Poland was then 
the mighty and the dreaded—Russia the feeble and oppressed. The 
novel is the production of a Muscovite—Michael Zakosken—celebrated 
in his own country as a dramatist and poet, and as the editor of a Rus- 
sian periodical, of distinguished reputation. It was translated, more- 
over, by a Russian Jady and her daughters; and although the title-page 
announces that the revision of an English editor was deemed advisable 
before the publication was commenced, we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that his share in the merit of the work is little more than nominal. 
As we mentioned in our former notice, the school to which this 


mon pocket and school dictionaries, which are carefully ac- | 
conten, deleok al ally divided, about sixty pages of “ Eng- 
lish verbal distinctions,” comprising the peculiar and intricate classes of 
words in the lish language, properly ar in six classes, with 
distinctive ities of each class, minutely noticed and explained. 
We have frequently felt the want of just such a c 
as we find in this work. We subjoin a few of them: air and heir ; auger 
and augur ; at abuse, and to abuse ; excuse, and to excuse ; 
and to rise ; abstract, to abstract ; collect. 
to frequent ; advice, and to advise ; bath and to 
, and to graze; etc. etc. Around each of 
“verbal distinctions,” are imens of false 
sentences on the opposite sides of the page. } 
examples. They will lead to the correction, no doubt, of many inaccu- 
racies in speaking and writing. The of the dictionary are each 
surrounded by maxims and sayings, calculated to impart a great deal of 
instruction and amusement. Many of these are invaluable to every one. 
We believe that no work has ever been issued from the press of the Har- 
pers that deserves the thanks of the community, particularly the ladies, 
more than this publication. Mr. Cobb has compiled several 
school-books, by those, as well as by his Critical Review of Dr. 
Webster’s works, in which he has done more than any other author to 
check the spirit of innovation that is vitiating our language, has gained | 
a very highly deserved celebrity ; and, we doubt not, the compilation of 
the “ Miniature Lexicon,” will add more to his literary fame any of 
his previous compilations. We earnestly recommend to all our readers, 
and especially the ladies, the purchase of this work. 


= 
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The Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

We sadly miss the splendid portraits by which the English edition of | 
this volume was beautifully illustrated ; nevertheless, it is a delightful 
work, and we give it a place of honour in our library, with the other wri- 
tings of the accomplished author. The history of the circumstances in 
which the publication originated, is given in the preface, and will be read 
with interest. ‘The biographical sketches which constitute the volume, 
are twenty-one in number; their subjects are the most distinguished of | 
that brilliant galaxy of female charms, by which the graceless monarch 
was surrounded in his polished, but licentious court. The facts are de- 
rived from the contemporaneous memoirsof the Chevalier De Grammont, 
Clarendon, Pepys, Burnet, Evelyn and others; and the name of Mrs. 
Jameson is sufficient warrant that while nothing is retained which could 
offend the purest delicacy of thought and feeling, there is no diminution 
of the wit, the liveliness and spirit of the celebrated writers by whom 
the facts have been preserved. 











Letters to Ada. 
of Religion,” ete. 


By the author of “ Father Rowland,” “ Pleasures | 
Harper and Brothers, New-York. 


There can be no impropriety in removing the incognito in which the 
author of this pleasant little volume comes before us. It is the produc- 
tion of the Rev. C. C. Pise, a catholic clergyman, much esteemed for | 
his admirable qualities of heart and head. A number of poetical effu- 
sions from his pen have heretofore adorned the pages of this journal, and 
the writer Jately held the honourable appointment of chaplain to the | 
house of representatives. The main subject of these letters, is a candid 
and dispassionate exposition of certain doctrines peculiar to the faith of | 
which the author is a minister; and whatever may be their effect upon | 
the opinions of the reader, he cannot but acknowledge and applaud the | 
mild, amiable and forbearing spirit in which they are composed. Apart | 
from the argumentative portions of the work, it contains much that all | 
may read, not only without objection, but with profit, and inculcates 
principles of piety and goodness, that are of universal application. The | 
style is simple, graceful and extremely pleasing ; and scattered through | 
the pages are a number of devotional poems, some of which are emi- | 
nently touching and beautiful. 





Recollections of a Housekeeper. By Mrs. Clarissa Packard. Harper 
and Brothers. 


It may be that we are counteracting the wishes of the very clever 
and accomplished lady to whom the public is indebted for these Il 
tions, by announcing that Mrs. Clarissa Packard is but a synonyme for 
Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, (S. C.) » d whom is ably edited “The 
Rosebud,” a delightful periodical, published in that city ; nevertheless, 
as all we have to say of the book is warm, unqualified praise, we trust 
to be forgiven. Upon second thought we must observe, however, that 
our praise is not entirely unqualified ; the book is chargeable with one 
grave fault—there is far too little of it. Mrs. Gilman has given us but 
one very small octo-decimo volume, whereas her “ Recollections” should 
have been extended through, at least, two duodecimos. They are beau- 
tiful—exquisite ; so full of nature, archness, gentleness, and a fine spirit 
of delicate, lady-like humour—and withal so abounding with good sense 
and practical wisdom. The accidents and contre temps to which young 
housekeepers are liable, are described with charming naiveté and grace ; 
and the episodical histories of Mrs. Packard’s successive “ helps” are 
perfectly delicious. If it were not for fear of injuring the sale, we | 
should be tempted to extract pages upon pages ; but we will do a better | 
thing—earnestly advise our readers, one and all, and more especially | 
the Tedies, to lose no time in making themselves glad at heart with the 
pleasant recollections of Mistress Clarissa Packard. 











Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Key and Biddle, Philadelphia. 


Many of the gems that sparkle in this chaplet—perhaps we might say 
all—are familiar to almost every American reader. They have won, 
for their author, a popularity that will not fade. Her name is hon- 
oured, not only in her native land, but with the proudest of Engiand’s | 
inspired pens Poe in their own, where that of Sigourney is ranked 
with those of Hemans, Landon, Wortley, Jameson and others of esta- | 
blished reputation. We rejoice, for our own sake, not less than for our | 
country’s, that her productions are gathered from the various ephe- 
meral pages which they first adorned. They have given us many an 
hour of pure delight in former years, and we felicitate ourselves upon 

the many that are yet to come in their companionship. 








belongs, is that founded and established by Sir Walter Scott; and we 
learn from the editor’s preface, that it was dedicated to him by the trans- 
lators, and honoured by his warm expressions of approbation. We have 
ne hesitation in avowing our decided opinion that among the thousand 
imitations called forth by the splendid success of the Waverley Novels, 
we have read none in which the spirit of the mighty master is more 
happily caught, than by the author a the tale before us ; the characters 
are admirably sustained, and the incidents themselves, abounding with 
interest, are described with a singularly graphic power. Novelty they 
must of course possess; but even without this advantage, they would 
charm the reader by their number, their variety, and the skill with which 
they are developed in the construction of the story, and made to illustrate 
the historical facts and national peculiarities of the time and scene. 





Miniature Lexicon, or Ladies’ Reticule Companion. Harper and 
Brothers, New-York. 


This work has been published by the Harpers, in a very convenient and 
portable form, with an engraved title-page, and a handsome portrait of 
the author, Lyman Cobb, painted by Shumway, and engraved by Gimber. 
The volume contains, in addition to the usual number of words in com- 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


“ The American Lily for me.” A Song, composed by Miss M. L. | 
Gibson. Atwill, New-York. 


This composition, in the major key of F, with one flat, is decidedly | 
among the prettiest, if not the very prettiest, we have seen of native ori- | 
gin, and gives abundant proof of the taste and talent, as well as science | 
of the fair composer. The air is sweet, spirited and graceful, and the | 
bass, although quite simple, is not only perfectly correct in its -| 
ment. but judicious and effective. The melody being throughout in the 
same key, with the exception of a single passing modulation into that of | 
C, there is, of course, no room for the display of much skill in the har- | 
monizing, and Miss Gibson has shown get taste by not attempting 
more than the nature of the air required. The arrangement might 
been made more complicated and difficult ; but we have very serious | 
doubts whether the pleasing effect of the composition, as a whole, would 
not have been injured by the attempt. We understand that the “ Ame- | 
rican Lily” has already b quite popular, and it deserves a liberal | 
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|| in America. 








share of public favour. ' 





NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 





THE STAGE. 


Butwer’s new work, “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” has been dra- 
matized for the Bowery stage, by a most skilful hand. Jt will be pro- 
duced with new and 5) id scenery, dresses and 1 and cast 
to the entire strength of the company. 

Miss Jarman has met with universal favour at the hands of the New- 
Yorkers. She deserves all the praise that has been so liberally showered 
upon her. 

Sheridan Knowles is playing at Wedhiages . He is everywhere s 
win of ta ths Uichert tein bah an and the x - 

The equestrians at Richmond-hill, are doing a fair business. 
. My is some talk of a new theatre in the vicinity of the Tradesmen’s 

ank ! 

Mrs. Austin has an engagement at Baltimore. After it is completed, 
she will ap at the Park. 

Celeste Sat cctemelitedhe Bowery, where she is as a great a star as 
ever! 

Mr. Mason, of the Park theatre, is unquestionably the best stock actor 
dy . We kgvs Goon Satine, f many 0 lang doy, Hotter than 
s Mercutio. 


We understand that Mr. Hackett’s drama, called “ The Three Dutch 
Governors of New-York,” is undergoing yet revision. The subjeet 
is found difficult, and Mr. Hackett is determined not to uce it until 
every thing that can be done to ensure its success have been ef- 
fected. A duplicate copy of the manuseript has been sent to the original 
author, in England, with suggestions for its improvement. 





NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 








THE DIORAMA. 


Wi. N1B10 is certainly a most enterprising personage, and, not 
only enterprising, but judicious, and, we may adds publie-spirited. In 
the way of amusement and recreation, there is no man to whom this 
city has been so long, so much, and so variously obligations. 
It is true that the immediate object of his numerous and admirable con- 
trivances for the public gratification, is the promotion of his own advan- 
tage, in point of and profit ; but there is much desert even in pur- 
suing this natural end, when it is done with taste, one and liberali 4 
by which the general pleasure is enhanced. He has recently completed 
an undertaking which deserves all laud, and, we have no doubt, will be 
abundantly rewarded, both with praise and profit. It is the erection of 
a building, expressly designed for the exhibition of a series of magnifi- 
cent dioramic Paintings, executed by three European artists of cele- 
brity in that a of the scenic mystery. The first of these 
was opened to public a short time since, and infinitely surpasses 
every painting of the kind that has ever before been seen on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is an immense picture, occupying two thousand feet of 
canvass ; the subject is the departure of the Israelites out of the land of 
Egypt, of which some of our readers have, no doubt, seen an engraving 
from the original picture YY Roberts—an English artist of distinction, 
who rivals the celebrated Martin, in the greatness and splendour of his 
pane ma arg pe We shall attempt no description of this wonder- 
ful performance ; the attempt would only consume more of our time than 
we can spare, and end in disappointment ; language cannot convey a just 
perception of its marvellous beauties, or of its perfect and almost inarodible 
illusion. We might, indeed, prate of gigantic pyramids, of stately obe- 
lisks and pinnacles, magnificent palaces, temples, porticoes ms | long 
ranges of colossal caryatides—of jasper, porphyry and granite, moulde 

into innumerable forms of grace, majesty and beauty—of interminable 
perspective and bold relief—of gorgeous colouring and stupendous mag- 
nitude—but all this would give no more than a faint idea of the superb 
reality. It must be seen; and it is impossible to conceive a higher gra- 
tification to the mind, ministered by the inestimable faculty of sight, 
than that which seeing it affords. We understand, from Niblo, that 
in March, this painting will be succeeded by another; and that a 
succession will be thus kept up, at intervals of about three months, 
until the whole series shall have been exhibited. The building in which 
the diorama is displayed, is crowded every day, and we should wonder 
were it otherwise. It has already been resorted to by many thousands, 
and very few have been, or could well be, contented with a single visit. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS. 


A notice of these gymnastic professors may perhaps come appropri- 
ately under the head of “ Fine Arts,” peten A pes ie are alleged to 
exhibit no small share of skill in two of them at least—music and danc- 
ing; and at all events, if the assertions of the proprietor or exhibitor 
may be taken with implicit credence, no moderate allowance of art must 
have been bestowed upon the education of his performers. As in the 
matter of the Chinese ay are constrained to acknowledge that we 
have not yet visited the show, or beheld the wondrous doings of the sal- 
latorial little vagabonds—we have a rooted aversion to their multitudinous 
race, as well as to their cousins-german, the gnats, gallinippers, chintzes, 
and moschetoes—nevertheless we hear and read such marvellous ac- 
counts of their amazing feats, that we shall end to our 
aversion, and take ocular assurance of their several accomplishments. 
It is but just to mention, however, that from good authority we have 
received certain pieces of information that give us strong reason to sus- 
pect the entire validity of the claims, set up in behalf of these illustrious 
insects to the possession of extraordinary intelligence and docility. We 
are told that the exhibition does not ful y correspond with the promises 
of the showbills, and that the ingenuity of the affair consists, to no small 
extent, in the illusive amplitude of the description. The unfortunate little 
creatures, we are told, are rather slaves and prisoners than educated ser- 
vants ; and their pretended performances are described to us, rather as 
the involuntary and convulsive movements of suffering, than the result 
of patient, ingenious and successful instruction. For example : the fid- 
dlers, of whose imitative gestures such whimsical accounts are given, 
are described to us as fastened to the table on which they are exhibited, 
their fore-legs coated with some shining varnish or metallic powder to re- 
present the instruments, and their professional flourishes as nothing 
more than vain efforts to escape, wnhe the strong impulse of pain and 
terror, suddenly excited by the exhibitor, who blows forcibly upon them. 
So too the waltzers ; we are assured that these are only a couple of un- 
happy fleas, attached one at either end of a small bar, revolving upon its 
centre, which is in lke manner set whirling by a puff from the lungs of the 
attendant. If all this be true, there is certainly but little in the exhibi- 
tion, the sight of which is likely to afford either wonder or amusement. 
But we shall go and see with our own eyes. The other objects shown 
in the same room, are said to be really worth looking at. 





STUART’S GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Many of our readers may have seen Mr. Dunlap’s notice of Stuart’s 
reat full-length picture of General Washington, belonging to the city of 
ton, and placed in Faneuil-hall. There is a story attached to it, to 
which we call the attention of those who have not read the work. Mr. 
Swett has by permission made a copy of this inestimable portrait, which 
does him credit. Stuart’s picture is allowed to be the most accurate 
likeness of the hero in his military costume that exists ; and it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation that our citizens can see a good copy of so fine a 
work. We understand that an engraving will be made from it by Kelly, 


whose reputation as a line engraver gives us warrant of a fine American 
print, representing the countenance, figure, and true military costume of 
the father of his country. : 
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ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 








SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SAME. 


Let me describe life after my own fashion. An open wagon in a 
stormy day, when the wind blusters about like re ged pee bully—showers 
of rain and hail mingled pitilessly, pelting head and person, like clouds 
of shot—soft, cla ish mud evolved carriage-tire as rapidly and 
plentifully as s from a knife-grinder’s wheel—one rein broken, which 
renders the spirited steed unm 


anageable—a pieasant, _wife by your 
side, dealing maternal blows to the ear of a “ mewling” heoe 
beautiful accidents of a day, collected under : 

sum up, an axle-tree suddenly broken in the centre of a quiet and pro- 
found lake of mire—and you have a graphic simile of human life. 


LADY’s REPLY TO AN IMPERTINENT. 
* Louisa, you've the brightest eyes, 
They Took me , just like a dart.” 
“ Do they, Sir Fop?” cries ; 
« If so, I’m sure they see no heart.” 








The sensations of Columbus, when he first planted his foot on the 
new world, must have been kindred to those of Adam when first ushered 
into light—the light of an unknown and unimagined existence. Por- 
tray in your mind the first father of the earth conjured out of dust, 
standing in the midst of the garden, his nostrils distended with “ beau- 
tiful disdain,” and his eye lit with the undimmed fires of new life. He 
scents the odours—glimpses of his fair Paradise steal over hi 
vision enlarges—the pictures of distant mountains, and an o’er-roofing sky 
crowd upon him—new fountains are 0; in his bosom—new joys— 
new sentiments—he feels, at once, that he is a—man! not the hackneyed, 
counterfeit and ridiculous ape that we call man, but the original, with 
the delicate chords of its soul thrumme. by no base winds of earth, 
commixed with dust and dross, but the pure, musical, heavenly instru- 
ment itself! Such a freshness of soul must the great discoverer have felt 
—such a divorcement from the dust and dogmas of the elder world. It 
must have seemed to him as if a new sun had been hung in the heavens, 
instead of that old and time-fogged orb, which he had watched so often 
in despair and desolation on the shores of his native hemisphere. It 
must Ge seemed, (and how truly the Eden around us answers,) as if, 
amid the flood of old enormities and time-honoured tyrannies, heaven had 
created this new earth as a spot on which the dove of peace, happiness and 
hope might rest its wearied wing, toiled, with a homeless flight, over the 
barren and blighted domain of many centuries. 





Who has ever calculated, or, rather, dared to calculate, the expenses of 
love? No one but an old bachelor of my acquaintance, who, dancing the 
other evening with a sprightly young lady, k the following bill from 
his pocket : 

“« Monday evening, midnight—A week from this date, had a confounded 
twinge of the soft passion—costs of maintaining it since then as follows : 





To one pair of new boots and new stock - - - - - 88 25 
Barber’s bill for hair-curling, seven evenings, - - - 1 75 
Doctor’s charge for sickness, occasioned by late hours 10 00 
One new wig - ole @ @ - = +2 = = = 1000 
Niblo’s—Park—opera—expenses fortwo- - - - - 9 50 
Omnibus-bire, going and returning to Amanda’s, to pre- 
vent soiling indispensables, - - - - - - = - 350 
Three canes broken for insults, on her account, over the 
backs of certain varlets - - - - - = = + = = 6 75 
Patches—plasters—new set of false teeth—gloves—one 
falseeye- - - - - = oe ow ele ar 8 - 125 00 
$174 75 
By loss of appetite, and consequent salvation of beef,etc. 0 87 
Leaving a balance against Cupid and myself of - - 173 88 





COMPLIMENTARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





EULOGY ON LAFAYETTE. 


AT a meeting of the committee of arrangements appointed in relation | 


to the eulogy on Lafayette, pronounced by the Reverend Richard Varick 
Dey, held on Monday evening, December twenty-second, 1834, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved—That the thanks of this committee be presented to James 
Sheridan Knowles, Esq., for his valuable and gratuitous services on that 
occasion, rendered under circumstances which entitle them to be the 
more appreciated, in consequence of the embarrassing situation in which 
he was placed owing to his engagement the same evening at the Park 
theatre. Apo. Le Foy, Chairman. 


What the circumstances referred to were, the following letter will 
explaia. 

Dear str—I should do injustice to my ating, and be unworthy of 
your friendship, were I to delay the expression of my heartfelt acknow- 
ledgments for the great kindness you have this evening conferred on me, 
by your exertions in my behalf at the Chatham-street Chapel. You had 
previously manifested your generous sympathy in my misfortunes, and 
your anxious desire to contribute to mg relief by every means in your 
power ; and had I wished for still farther evidence to convince me of 
your benevolent interest in my welfare, I could not have received more 
abundant testimony than you have on this occasion so freely presented. 
Having, by my own inadvertence, selected a time for the Eulogy on La- 
fayette, when you were necessarily occupied by e ments, the fulfil- 
ment of which it was impossible to postpone, | id not have expected 
you to lay aside all consideration of yourself, and think only how you 
could benefit me. Yet such has been the fact. It was enough for you 
to know that I needed your aid, to call forth your utmost endeavours to 
befriend me ; and I can never forget that, influenced by the emotions of 
a heart alive to the welfare of your fellow man, you appeared this even- 
ing first in your character at the Park; and that, during the short inter- 
val when your presence was not required on the stage, you changed your 
attire—then hastened to gratify the audience at the Chapel, and rivet 
their attention, by the recital of your poem ; and r an address, replete 
with the kindest sentiments of regard for me and respect for my coun- 
trymen, you returned to the Park in season to fulfil your appointment, 
and again prepared yourself to reappear on the stage: but above all, I 
treasure the remembrance that you undertook and successfully accom- 
plished your object, with a cheerfulness and a pleasure that rose purely 
from the happiness you were conferring on others. Could I give utter- 
ance to my feelings, I might subject myself, in your view, to degra 
ding imputation of flattery—but while life endures, the recollection of 
your sympathy and kindness, so effectual in their beneficial results, will 
be cherished by myself and family, whose thanks and good wishes will 
ever accompany the friend of their adversity. May you long be spared 
to enjoy the richly merited tribute of this world’s lause, and to in- 
dulge your heart in its devotion to the cause of benevo and virtue ; 


may the consolations of a life characterized not less by the triumph of 
genius, than exemplary for the generosity of its course, attend you ; and 
may you receive in a future world far higher distinction than time can 
bestow, and eternal happiness when its stormy career is ended. I re- 
main, dear sir, with every sentiment of respect, gratitude and i 
your much obliged friend, 

To James Sheridan Knowles, Esquire. 


Ricuarp Varicx Dey. 
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The tale signed “ Eta,” is declined ; it is too literally “a sim- 
"for , * iflce posts ution, 24 
Bh roots ; The ideas are not new in either of the 
five, although the versification is original. “ Sailor's Wish,” is also 
I a is inaccurate both in metre and expression ; “the ocean 
sod,” is a vhrase of dubious i “ My School-hours,” is 
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Mr. Willis.—Circumstances which it is not important that we 
should explicitly relate, have made it necessary or at least advisable 
| for us to mention once again, that all the articles written by our as- 
| sociate, Mr. Willis, for the English periodicals, are forwarded to us, 
either in the proof-sheets or in duplicate manuscript, so as to arrive 
before the publications in which they appear in London, can possibly 
reach this country. Since his arrival in England, he has com- 
menced and is continuing a series of spirited and graphic sketches, 
which are exceedingly admired and praised by the London critics, 
and of which some have already appeared in the Mirror, and all the 
others will do so as fast as they are received. It may sometimes 
happen that one will be deferred a week or two, in order not to in- 
terfere with the uninterrupted publication of the correspondence, but 
we repeat that none will fail to come before the public through the 
columns of this journal. We give one this week, and have another 
in type for the next number, which would have been published in the 
last, had it not been for our invariable custom to insert, in a plate 
number, no articles but such as were written exclusively for the Mir- 
ror. Since we are upon this subject, it may not be improper to add 
that the preceding remarks are applicable also to the productions of 
Messrs. Fay and Cox, the former of whom is in France, and the latter 
in England. Whatever articles they write, will appear in this journal, 
either exclusively, or at about the time of their publication in Europe. 











A mysterious stranger —We understand that a sensation, of no 
ordinary magnitude, was created a few nights since at the Park thea- 
| tre, by the appearance and demeanor of an unknown individual, 
| whose name, business, character and history were hidden things, 
| even to the vigilant and all but universally-informed officers of the 
police, who make it a point to give a shrewd look nightly at the plays 
| and play-goers in the dramatic establishments. They wefe observed 
| to favour him with sundry keen inquisitive glances, but the only re- 

ply they vouchsafed to the multitudinous questions with which they 

were baited from time to time, by many curious citizens, was a pro- 
| found and significant silence—from which some inferred that they 

knew a great deal, and others that the extent of their information 
| was—nothing at all. Policemen, like ministers of state, know the 

importance of looking wise and holding their tongues, on certain oc- 
| casions. The individual on whose account so much interest was 
| excited, wag a man in the prime of life—perhaps about forty or forty- 
| two—standing, as near as could be judged by the eye, about six feet 
| three, with a pleasant, good-humoured eye, and a respectable Roman 
| nose—these being the only elements of his physiognomy of which 
| any note could be taken, by reason of a tremendous equipment of 
| whisker and mustache, that completely enveloped all those other 
parts of his visage that were not hidden from sight by a fierce-look- 
| ing otter-skin cap of stupendous dimensions. His shoulders were 
| seemingly of the exact pattern of those ascribed in the song, to the 
| invincible Patrick Carey, Esq. who committed such ravage among 
| the hearts of the ladies, in and about the town of Clogheen. His 
| outer man was enwrapped in a genuine white “ dread-nought”—a su- 
perb fit—apparently not much thinner or more penetrable than the 
hide of a rhinoceros; on his legs were a pair of white-top boots, ex- 
| quisitely polished; one of his small, white hands gracefully sported 
| a cambrick handkerchief, highly perfumed, and the other a neat slip 
| of a hickory tree, with the bark on, that might have passed for a bar- 
ber’s pole, if it had been adorned with the spiral white and red stripes, 
| or, as it was, for an awning-post. He stood with his back to the 
fire, just before one of the stoves in the lobby, looking at nothing in 
particular, and apparently somewhat inclined to indulge in a pro- 
| found reverie. His whole aspect was singularly portentous and 
| striking; and many a gentleman’s thoughts that night, were more 
| upon him than upon the sayings and doings in progress on the other 

side of the orchestra. Conjectures were freely hazarded, but none 
| could determine upon their approximation to truth. In the course 
| of the evening sundry facts were elicited, having relation to certain 
| previous demonstrations of the “great unknown,” but none of these 
| threw any light on the mystery of his name and condition. One gen- 
| tleman deposed to having seen him in a cutler’s shop, trying a num- 
| ber of foils and small swords ; another that he had caught a glimpse 
| of that hirsute great coat in a private apartment of Fuller's gymna- 
sium, as the door was partially opened for the admission of an at- 
tendant who carried a set of boxing-gloves and a pair of masks; and 
a third related that as he was rowing along the Jersey shore one fine 
| morning, being out on a fishing excursion, he had seen a person re- 
markably similar in appearance to the individual now before him, 
examining with attention the localities of the old duelling-ground, at 











' the base of the Weehawken bluff. These occurrences seemed to 
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announce a pugnacious propensity; but they afforded no definite 
clue to the “local habitation and the name” of the formidable and 
mysterious stranger. Curiosity was at its acmé, when the person- 
age on whose account it was so actively employed, with a terrific 
thump of his ambiguous walking-stick upon the floor of the lobby, 


| emerged from his abstraction, and after deliberately and delicately 
indulging his nose with a prolonged application of the perfumed cam- 


brick that graced his right hand, began to employ his neatly-equip- 
ped pedal supporters in locomotion ; or, in other words, put himself 
to his paces and gravely marched out at the front door on the prompt 
side, without taking a check from the janitor. Nobody followed him, 
except with his eyes; and there would have been no light shed on 
the darkness of ignorance amid which he moved, had it not been for 
a card which was picked up a few moments after, on the very spot 
he had occupied, and which, therefore, it was fairly to be presumed 
that he and he only had dropped. It was eagerly scrutinized; and 
upon it were found, inscribed in a small and not inelegant hand, simply 
these words: ‘“ Mirror—Ann-street—Nassau.” ‘They were read 
aloud by the lucky finder—and everybody exclaimed, with an air of 
intense satisfaction, “the fighting editor !” 


Mr. Madison —A writer inthe Boston Evening Transcript, gives 
the following account of a visit to the mansion of the venerable 
ex-president Madison :—* The entrance to the estate, from the main 
road, is through an avenue in the forest, of only the width of a car- 
riage track, in length about three quarters of a mile. While passing 
through this place, my mind naturally reverted back to the thou- 
sands who had trod the same ground before me, in by-gone days— 
some, bearers of important information’ relating to state affairs ; 
others, to sue jor place ; and very many, like myself, impelled hither 
merely by curiosity, and a desire to take by the hand a man who 
has occupied so conspicuous a station in our country's history. 
After emerging from the wood, in the midst of a beautiful lawn, I 
discovered the mansion of the ex-president. It is a very large house ; 
the portico in front of the main building is supported by four plain 
columns, with extensive wings on either side. The drawing-room 
is in the centre, into which I was ushered, and for a few moments 
had the opportunity to observe the thousands of objects with which 
it was literally crowded. The furniture was rather of ancient date, 
but in a style of perfect neatness; the walls completely covered 
with paintings, some of which, scripture pieces, were large, reaeh- 
ing from the ceiling to the floor. Portraits of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Madison—that painted by Durand for the New-York Mirror, 
the most accurate likeness ever taken of him—Lafayette, and others, 
were also there, besides an innumerable number of busts: among 
them I observed those of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, and Franklin. 
A full-length figure of Napoleon occupied a conspicuous place on the 
mantel-piece. An electrical apparatus, several philosophical instru- 
ments, and a piano, had places inthe room. Ina short time I was 
waited upon by Mrs. Madison, who bade me welcome, and conducted 
me to her husband, who was seated in an adjoining room, apparently 
his study. He received me very cordially, and I passed a couple 
of hours in the most delightful manner. Mr. Madison is now eighty- 
four years of age, and I was much astonished at his vivacity, and 
the brilliancy of his language. I was not aware that he had ever 
visited New-England ; but he informed me that he travelled as far.as 
Northampton once, incompany with Mr. Jefferson. This was in the 
year that the congress was removed from New-York to Philadelphia. 
The estate of Montpelier is situated in the centre of an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, and is one of the most romantic spots I ever 
beheld ; just such a one as a philosopher might choose, there to 
close his earthly career. Mr. Madison’s plantation comprises several 
thousand acres, the whole under the superintendence of a sen of 
Mrs. Madison, by a former husband. I took leave of the venerable 
man, fully impressed with the belief that he is at this time much 
the happiest man | ever saw.” 


The Poor.—Amid the general festivities of this mirth-abounding 
season, let us hope that the sufferings of the poor will not be forgot- 
ten. At the cheerful fire-side, we must call to mind how many of 
our fellow-creatures are shivering in the cutting blast ; while seated 
around the genial board, bestow a thought upon the multitudes whom 
hunger pinches. The exercise of benevolence is a source of the 
purest, brightest pleasure: now is the time for its enjoyment.— 
There are thousands among us to whom new-year’s day brings only 
a repetition of sorrow and distress; whose backward glance from 
that dividing point of time, is but a melancholy retrospect of mise- 
ries endured, and to whom the prospect of the future embraces only 
miseries to come. A little sum may suffice to give at least one 
day of comfort to a starving family, with whom such days are most 
unfrequent visitors ; a trifle saved from the expenditure of pleasure, 
may cheer the heart of some lone widow or friendless orphan, to 
whom pleasure has long seemed but a name. Gentle readers, for- 
get not the poor. 

I? To deli subscribers again.—The conditions, requiring the 
payment for the Mirror to be made in advance, should be complied with 
in all cases, to which no reasonable objection can be made when the 
extremely moderate rate at which the paper is afforded is considered. 
When the proprietor established this journal, now nearly twelve years 
ago, its claims were by no means so numerous as at present. Since that 
period, improvements of the most expensive description, both with res- 
pect to the quality and quantity of matter, and the style of ixs typographical 
execution, have been continually made, and so a8 to keep pace with the 
uniformly increasing support which it has received from the most enlight- 
ened classes. Notwithstanding the heavy additional expenses entailed 
upon the proprietor in the course of these improvements, he calls the 
attention of the public to the fact, that the subscription price has always 
been the same. He feels confident that no similar journal in the world 
assures toits readers more valuable equivalents for the amount of sub- 
scription; and that this is the universal opinion, is apparent, not only 
from the innumerable flattering testimonials of the public press, but oy the 
rapidity with which the already extensive subscription list daily increases 
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SHBK NOT WITH GOLD OR GLITTERING GEM, 
POETRY WRITTEN BY T. H. BAILY—MUSIC COMPOSED FOR, AND PRESENTED TO, THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY EDWARD L. WHITE. 


Andante. 


sim-ple heart to move} Toshare a 


love that once is bought with gold, May be 


2d—Can wealth relieve the lab’ring mind! | 
Or calm the soul to rest t 


What healing balm can riches find 
To sooth the bleeding breast ? 


di - a-dem Would ne-ver love. The heart 


gold es-tranged. 


in vir-tue’s 
form’d 


Tis love, and love alone, has pow’r 
To bless without alloy ; 





For heart be ex-changeds The 
should ‘ 





| To cheer affliction’s darkest hour, 
And heighten every joy. 





ANECDOTES OF THE PAINTERS. 





FROM DUNLAP’S NEW WORK. 
A MAN IN BUFF AND AN EYELESS MAN.—On one occasion Mr. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Edwin mentioned Stuart’s aversion to Jarvis ; the latter had arrived at | 
the same time with Edwin, and wished to call on Stuart, but Edwin |! 


avoided going with him. When I saw Stuart a second time, I remarked, 


| 


that he had hada visit from Mr. Jarvis : “ Yes,” said he, “‘ and he came to || 


see me in his buffs. He had buff gloves—buff jacket—buff waistcoat and 
trousers—and buff shoes.” I mentioned this remark to Jarvis, and when 
he called on Stuart again, he wore black. I told Stuart, that I repeated 
his description of the buffs, and reminded him of the second call, in black. 
He jumped up, and clapped his hands, laughing heartily : so I caused him 
to put off his buff in mourning.” It is remembered by many that Stuart 


generally produced a likeness on the pannel or canvass, before painting | 
in the eyes, his theory being, that on the nose, more than any other fea- | 


ture, likeness depended. On one occasion, when a pert coxcomb had 
been sitting to him, the painter gave notice that the sitting was ended, 
and the dandy exclaimed, on looking at the canvass, ‘* Why—it has no 
eyes!” Stuart replied, “ [tis not nine days old yet.” We presume our 
readers need not be reminded that nine days must elapse from the birth 
of a puppy, before he opens his eyes. 





VANITY AND BAD TASTE.—-On one occasion, (probably more than one, ) 
Mr. Stuart’s sense of propriety was tortured by the want of taste in the 
dress and decoration of a sitter. This is the common fate of portrait- 

ainters. A mantua-maker of Boston had drawn a great prize in the 
alery ; and imagining that wealth made a fine lady of her, determined 
that at least her appearance should be fine, and decorated herself with 
all the choice trumpery of her own shop, the glittering gew-gaws of the 
jewellers, and, with the addition of hair-powder and rouge, presented 

erself to the great portrait-painter for immortalization. There were 
times and humours in which he would have refused the task ; but he con- 
sented to share the prize, and painted the accumulation of trinket and 
trifle, as if determined to raise a monument to folly. “There,” said he 
to a friend, pointing to the picture, “is what I have all my painting life 
been endeavouring to avoid—vanity and bad taste.” 


ANECDOTE oF HouDON.—The London artists tell an anecdote of 
Monsieur Houdon, illustrative of the supercilious feelings and manners 
of French, Italian, and other continental professors of the fine arts in 
the last century. Houdon and Flaxman were at Rome at the same time, 


| not do that!” said he. 
| obtained your permission before I made this use of it; but I have placed | 


A LESSON FoR ARTISTS.—The following dialogue passed between us, || 
as nearly as I can remember the phraseology: it was when my portrait || 


of Mr. Stuart was in progress, in the summer of 1825. He had stepped 
out of the painting-room, (it was at his own house,) and in the mean- 
time, as a preparation for his sitting, I placed alongside of my unfinished 
portrait, one painted by him of Mr. Quincy, the mayor of Boston, with 
a view of aiding me somewhat in the colouring. 
was seated before me, he pointed to the portrait of the mayor, and asked, 
“ What is that?” “One of your portraits.” ‘Oh, my boy, you should 

“ T beg your pardon, Mr. Stuart, i's ould have 


| it so carefully, that it cannot suffer the least injury.” “ It is not on that 


account,” said he, “that I speak : I have every confidence in your care : 
but why do you place it there ?” “That I might devote my mind to a high 
standard of art,” I replied, ‘in order the more successfully to understand 
the natural model before me.” “But,” said he, “does my face look 
like Mr. Quincy’s?” ‘No, sir, not at all in the expression, nor can [ 
say that the colouring is even like ; but there is a certain air of truth in 
the colouring of your work which gives me an insight into the complexion 


|| and effect of nature ; and I was in hopes of catching something from the 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


and some years afterward Houdon being asked if he remembered a great | 


English sculptor, of the name of Flaxman, replied, “ Flaxman? Flax- 
man? No.” “ Why you were at the same time students in Rome, you cer- 
tainly must remember so remarkable and excellent an artist—an English 


} 
| 


sculptor.” “ Oh! Flaxman—ah !—a little man, witha hump on his back— | 


an nglishman—the English do make very good—penknives and razors.” 





INDUCEMENT TO GO sHOPPING.—Greenough says, in a letter from 
Paris, ‘the shopkeepers here resort to various * stranger-traps,’ with 
an especial reference to English and American tourists. An acquaintance 
with their language is one of the most frequent. I have seen a Tabel hang- 


ing in a shop-window, on which was written ‘ Englisch spiked here.” 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 


H 


work of the master without imitating it.” h 
said Mr. Stuart, “had reasons at command for your practice, tell me 
what suggested this method ?” *“* Some parts of the lectures of Sir Joshua 


When he returned and |; 


Reynolds,” which I repeated to him. “I knew it,” said he; and added, | 


** Reynolds was a good painter, but he has done incalculable mischief to 


{ 


A HAPPY ILLUSTRATION.—A — of an estimable character, 
and of no small consequence in his own eyes, and in the eyes of the 
public, employed Mr. Stuart, to paint his portrait, and that of his wife, 


|| who, when he married her, was a very rich widow, born the other side 
| of the Atlantic. This worthy woman was very homely, while the hus- 


s you have heretofore,” || 
“As you have heretofore,” || 


the rising generation by many of his remarks, however excellent he was || 


in other respects as a writer on art. You may elevate your mind as much |! 
|| as you can; but, while you have nature before you as a model, paint 


what you see, and look with your own eyes. However you may estimate 


| my works,” continued the veteran, “ depend upon it, they are very im- 


perfect ; and the works of the best artists have some striking faults.” 





A FORTUNE REFUSED.—The grandfather of the painter Duché, was a 
rotestant refugee from France, and crossed the Atlantic with William 
enn. During the voyage, Penn borrowed twenty pounds of the French- 

man, and when they arrived in Philadelphia, offered him, as payment, a 


square in his city of Philadelphia, meaning thereby to show his friend- | 
ship. Duché, however, very courteously refused, saying he would rather | 


have the money. ‘“ Blockhead!” said Penn, “thou shalt have the mo- 
ney ; but canst thou not see that this will be a great city in a little time ?” 


Duché afterward frankly acknowledged, that he had proved himself a | 
blockhead, when he saw the square he had refused, as an equivalent for | 


twenty pounds, sold for as many thousands. 





JUDGING OTHERS BY OURSELVES.—The father of Duché, a clergyman, 


—— at a chapel in London, and it was fashionable to go and hear || 
im. A lady, very pretty, but very pale, when not assisted by art, said, ‘| 
‘“* We heard parson Duché yesterday, and I saw his son, too, a fine hand- || 


some young man.” “ Ah, did you? He paints.” ‘“* Dear me, is it possible ¢ 
Well, I thought his colour unnatural !” 





a person why he did not put his name or initials, to mark his pictures, he 
said, “I mark them all over.” 


| satisfaction, and wished him to try over again. 


band was handsome, and of a noble figure. The painter, as usual, made 
the best of the lady, but could not make her so handsome as the husband 
wished, and preserve the likeness. He expressed in polite terms his dis- 
The painter did so, and 
sacrificed as much of the likeness to good looks as he possibly could, or 
ought. Still the complaisant husband was uneasy, and the painter was 
teased from one month’s end to another to alter it. At length he began 
to fret ; and to pacify him, Stuart told him that it was a common remark 
that wives were very rarely, if ever, pleased with pictures of their hus- 
bands, unless they were living ones. On the other side, husbands were 


| as seldom pleased with the 7 of their beloved wives, and gave 
01 


him a very plausible reason for it. Once they uniuckily both got out of 
temper at the same time, and snapped out their frettings accordingly. 
At last the painter’s patience, which had been some time thread-bare, 
broke out, when he jumped up, laid down his palette, took a large pinch 
of snuff, and walking rapidly up and down the room, exclaimed, “* What 
a business is this of a portrait-painter—you bring him a potatoe, 
and expect he will paint you a peach.” 

Matuer Brown.— Brown was not highly esteemed as a painter. He 
had disgusted Stuart by some meanness of conduct, but could not easily 
be repulsed from his house. As the great portrait-painter, then in the 
blaze of popularity, stood looking out from his front window, he saw 
Mather Brown pass, look at him, and apply to the knocker of the door. 
“ Say I am not at home,” was the order to the servant. ‘ Mr. Stuart is 
not at home, sir.” “ Yes, he is—I saw him at the window.” “ Yes, sir, 
and he saw you, and he says he is not at home.” 





LOVE. 
What ! call you love a flower? A flower looks gay— 
So looks not love! A flower is sweet—who says 
That love is sweet? Does sweetness garner pain 
For those thatown it? Rather love’s a weed, 
Oft taken for a flower—found out at last 
With many a heart-drawn sigh.—James Sheridan K nowles. 





LOVE AND SCIENCE. 


“ Know, 
Without a star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship God, shall find him. Humble Love, 
And not proud Reason, keeps the door to heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud Science fails.”—. . 





| Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets. 
REASON FOR NOT GIVING INITIALS.—When Mr. Stuart was asked by || Terms, FOUR DOLLaRs per annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. All 


letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. No subscription 
received for a less period than one year. 
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